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NIGHTFALL IN THE CITY. 
EVENLY, spoke by spoke, 
Each cooler, deeper shaded, stroke on stroke, 
Majestic Night 
Opens her fan gigantic, umber-plumed. 
Gently and slowly smite 
Her feathery blows the folk ; 
Her eyes are bright ; 
Salt is her breath ; her dark hairs flower-perfumed, 
Fragrant from vines and cedarwoods and fruits, 
Steeping in airy sweets 
The canyons of the streets, 
Through the dry town dampen the swirls of sound. 
And while the houses, weary, dull] and prim, 
Cooled from the roots, 
Loosen the rings of heat that bind them round, 
Night’s holy kiss of peace 
Gives the shrill nerve release . . . 
But lovers swim 
Godlike, afar, on tides of bliss, till matin stars are dim. 
CHARLES DE Kay. 





HOW I GET AROUND AT SIXTY AND TAKE NOTES. 
(No. 3.) 
ONE OF THE HUMAN KINKS, 

How is it that in all the serenity and lonesomeness of 
solitude, away off here amid the hush of the forest woods 
where I am jotting this note, alone, or in prairie-wilds, or 
mountain stillness, one is never entirely without the instinct 
of looking around, (I never am, and others tell me the same 
of themselves, confidentially,) for somebody to appear, or 
start up out of the earth, or from behind some tree or rock ? 
Is it a lingering, inherited remains of man’s primitive wari- 
ness, from the wild animals? or from his savage ancestry 
far back? Itis not at all nervousness or fear. Seems as 
if something unknown were possibly lurking in those 
bushes, or solitary places. Nay, it is quite certain there is 
—some vital unseen presence. 

AN AFTERNOON SCENE. 

feb : 22, '78.—Last night and to-day rainy and thick, till 
mid-afternoon, when the wind chopped round, the clouds 
swiftly drew off like curtains, the clear appeared, and with it 
the fairest, grandest, most wondrous Rainbow I ever saw, 
all complete, very vivid at its earth-ends, spreading vast 
effusions of illuminated haze, violet, yellow, drab-green, in 
all directions overhead, through which the sun beamed—an 
indescribable utterance of color and light, so gorgeous yet 
so soft, such as I had never witnessed before. Then its 
continuance : a full hour passed before the last of those 
earth-ends disappeared. The sky behind was all spread in 
translucent blue, with many little white clouds and edges. 
To these a sunset, filling, dominating the esthetic and soul 
senses, sumptuously, tenderly, full. 

I end this note by the pond, just light enough to see, 
through the evening shadows, the western reflections in its 
water-mirror surface, with inverted figures of trees. I hear 
now and then the up of a pike leaping out, and rippling 
the water. 


A HINT OF WILD NATURE. 

Feb: 13,.’80.—As I was crossing the Delaware to-day, 
saw a large flock of wild geese, right overhead, not very 
high up, ranged in V-shape, in relief against the noon 
clouds of light smoke-color. Hada capital, though moment- 
ary, view of them, and then of their course on and on 


south-east, till gradually fading (my eyesight yet first-rate for 
the opén air and its distances, but I use glasses for reading). 

Queer thoughts melted into me the two or three minutes, or 
less, seeing these creatures clearing the sky—the spacious, 
airy realm—even the prevailing smoke-gray color everywhere 
(no sun shining)—the waters below—the rapid flight of the 
birds, appearing just for a minute—flashing to me such a hint 
of the whole spread of Nature, with her eternal unsophisti- 
cated freshness, her never-visited recesses of sea, sky, shore 
—and then disappearing in the distance. 

A TWO HOURS’ ICE-SAIL, 

Feb: 16,’°79.—From 4 to 6 P.M. crossing the Delaware, 
unable to make our landing, through theice ; our boat, (the 
Philadelphia, Capt. Hand,) staunch and strong and skilfully 
piloted, but old and sulky and poorly minding her helm. 
(Power, so important, in poetry and war, is also first point 
of all in a winter steamboat, with long stretches of ice-packs 
to tackle.) For over two hours we bumped and beat about, 
the invisible ebb, sluggish but irresistible, often carrying us 
long distances against our will. 

In the first tinge of dusk, as I looked around, I thought 
there could not be presented a more chilling, arctic, grim- 
extended, depressing scene. Every thing was yet plainly 
visible ; for miles north and south, ice, ice, ice, mostly 
broken, but some big cakes, and no clear water in sight. 
The shores, piers, surfaces, roofs, shipping, mantled with 
snow. A faint winter vapor hung a fitting accompaniment 
around and over the endless whitish spread, and gave it just 
a tinge of steel and brown. 

Feb : 22.—As I cross home in the 6 p.m. boat again, the 
transparent shadows are filled everywhere with leisurely 
falling, slightly slanting, curiously sparse but very large, 
flakes of snow. On the shores, near and far, the glow of 
just-lit gas-clusters at intervals. The ice, sometimes in 
hummocks, sometimes floating fields, through which our 
boat (the Pennsylvania, Capt. Walton) goes crunching. 
The light permeated by that peculiar evening haze, right 
after sunset, which sometimes renders quite distant objects 
so distinctly. 

BEETHOVEN'S SEPTETTE. 

Feb: 11, ’80.—At a good concert to-night in the foyer 
of the opera-house, Philadelphia; the band a small but 
first-rate one. Never did music more sink into and soothe 
and fill me—(is there any thing else, at one’s best hours, so 
spiritual-real? Is it not beyond all poetry ?)—never so 
prove its soul-rousing power—its impossibility of statement. 
Especially in the rendering of one of Beethoven’s master- 
septettes by the well-chosen and perfectly-combined instru- 
ments (violins, viola, clarionet, horn, ’cello and contrabass, ) 
was I carried away, seeing, absorbing many wonders 
Dainty abandon, sometimes as if Nature laughing on a 
hillside in the sunshine ; serious and firm monotonies, as of 
winds ; a horn sounding through the tangle of the forest, 
and the dying echoes; soothing floating of waves, but 
presently rising in surges angrily lashing, muttering, 
heavy ; piercing peals of laughter, for interstices ; now and 
then weird, as Nature herself is, in certain moods—but 


. mainly spontaneous, easy, careless—often the sentiment of 


the postures of naked children playing or sleeping. 

It did me good even to watch the violinists drawing their 
bows so masterly—every motion a study. I allowed myself, 
as I sometimes do, to wander out of myself. The conceit 
came to me of a copious grove of singing birds, showers of 
melody, and in their midst a simple harmonic duo, two 
human souls, steadily asserting their own pensiveness, joy- 
ousness. 

LOAFING IN THE WOODS, 

March 8, ’80.—I write this seated on a log in the woods, 

warm, sunny, mid-day. Have been loafing here deep among 
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the trees, shafts of tall pines, oak, hickory, with a thick 
undergrowth of laurels and grape-vines—the ground covered 
everywhere by debris, dead leaves, breakage, moss—every 
thing solitary, ancient, grim. Paths (such as they are) 
leading hither and yon—(how made I know not, for nobody 
seems to come here, nor man nor cattle-kind.) Tempera- 
ture to-day about 60, the wind through the pine-tops ; I sit 
and listen to its hoarse sighing above (and to the s¢i//ness) 
long and long, varied by aimless rambles in the old roads 
and paths and by exercise-pulls at the young saplings, to 
keep my joints from getting stiff. Blue-birds, robins, 
meadow-larks, begin to appear. 

Next day, 9th.—A snow storm in the morning, and con- 
tinuing most of the day. But I took a walk over two hours, 
the same woods and familiar paths, amid the falling flakes. 
No wind, yet the musical hoarse murmur through the pines, 
quite prcnounced, curious, like waterfalls, now stilled, now 
pouring again. All the senses, sight, sound, smell, delicately 
gratified. Every snowflake lay where it fell on the ever- 
greens, holly-trees, laurels, etc., the multitudinous leaves 
and branches piled, bulging-white, defined by edge-lines of 
emerald—the tall-straight columns of the plentiful browze- 
topt pines—and a slight resinous odor blending with that of 
the snow. (For there is scent to every thing, even the snow, 
if you can only detect it—no two places, hardly any two 
hours, anywhere, exactly alike. How different the odor of 
noon from midnight, or winter from summer, or a windy 
spell from a still one.) WaLt WHITMAN, 


NATURE IN LITERATURE. 

SEVERAL different kinds or phases of this thing we call 
Nature have at different times appeared in literature. For 
instance, there is the personified or deified Nature of the 
towering Greek bards, an expression of Nature born of won- 
der, fear, childish ignorance, and the tyranny of personality ; 
the Greek was so alive himself that he made everything else 
alive, and so manly and human that he could see only these 
qualities in Nature. Or the Greek idyllic poets, whose 
nature is simple and fresh, like spring-water, or the open 
air, or the taste of milk or fruit or bread. The same thing 
is perhaps true in a measure of Virgil’s Nature. Ina later 
class of writers and artists that arose in Italy, Nature is 
steeped in the faith and dogmas of the Christian church ; it 
is a kind of theological Nature. 

In English literature there is the artificial Nature of Pope 
and his class—a kind of classic liturgy repeated from the 
books, and as dead and hollow as fossil shells. Earlier than 
that, the quaint and affected Nature of the Elizabethan 
poets ; later, the melodramatic and wild-eyed Nature of the 
Byronic muse ; and lastly, the transmuted and spiritualized 
Nature of Wordsworth, which has given the prevailing tone 
and cast to most modern poetry. ‘Thus, from a goddess, 
Nature has changed to a rustic nymph, a cloistered nun, a 
heroine of romance, besides other characters not so definite, 
till she has at last become a priestess of the soul. What will 
be the next phase is perhaps already indicated in the poems of 
Walt Whitman, in which Nature is. regarded mainly in the 
light of science—through the immense vistas opened up by 
astronomy and geology. This poet sees the earth as one of 
the orbs, and has sought to adjust his imagination to the 
modern problems and conditions. 

I was much struck with a passage in Whitman’s 
last volume ‘‘ Two Rivulets,’’ in which he says that he has 
not been afraid of the charge of obscurity in his poems 
** because human thought, poetry or melody, must have dim 
escapes and outlets—must possess a certain fluid, aérial 
character akin to space itself, obscure to those of little or 
no imagination, but indispensable to the highest purposes. 
Poetic style, when addressed to the soul, is less definite 


form, outline, sculpture, and becomes vista, music, half- 
tints, and even less than half-tints.’’ I know no ampler 
justification of a certain elusive quality there is in the high- 
est poetry—something that refuses to be tabulated or ex- 
plained, and that is a stumbling block to many readers— 
than is contained in these sentences. 

JoHn BuRROUGHS. 
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African Travel. 

THE appearance of four remarkable works of travel within the 
space of two months is an event probably unprecedented in the 
history of geographical literature. That all four of these works 
are devoted to African exploration shows that the Dark Continent 
has lost none of the charm and mysterious attraction which it has 
exercised, from time immemorial, upon travellers, traders, and ad- 
venturers. Dr. Holub’s account of his exploits was reviewed in 
detail in THE CRITIC of June 18th. The next of the series to 
claim our attention is that of Major Serpa Pinto.* The Por- 
tuguese are really the veterans of African exploration. During 
the Fifteenth Century, when the eyes of Europe were direct- 
ed upon the newly discovered western hemisphere, when every 
returning vessel brought news of a newly conquered kingdom, 
when rumors of fabulous wealth attracted some of the stoutest 
hearts and best blood of old Europe to the new continent, the 
Portuguese were quietly and undisturbedly pushing their inter- 
ests in the great southern continent. They established factories 
on the east and west coast; their traders crossed and recrossed 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean; their missionaries cele- 
brated mass far away from the coast in stone-built churches and 
cathedrals. But since the beginning of this century Portuguese 
exploration in Africa—as, indeed, everywhere—had completely 
collapsed, until 1876, when a geographical society under royal aus- 
pices was established in Lisbon, which instituted at the same time 
a ‘Permanent Commission of African Exploration.’’ Major 
Pinto’s journey froin Benguella on the Atlantic to Durban in the 
English colony. of Natal, on the Indian Ocean, is the first prac- 
tical result of this revival. Before considering the geographical 
results of Pinto’s work, we wish to say a few words about the lite- 
rary character cf the two volumes before us. Few books have 
been written on any subject where the personality of the author is 
put into such prominent relief as in this. There is not a page in 
which we du not recognize an ingenuous, impulsive cavalier, brave 
and generous to a fault, very hot-tempered and sometimes very ill- 
tempered, exceedingly vain, and as emotional as a boarding-school 
girl, Yet one cannot help admiring this warm-hearted southern 
nature, and as for his weaknesses, he is so well aware of their 
existence and they are really so trifling that no one will find fault 
with them. His vanity is excusable in one who has done such 
important work, endured so many hardships, and passed safely 
through so many dangers. As for his emotional nature, there is 
nothing morbid or artificial about it. All the men he Jikes are 
brilliant, illustrious, sublime ; al] the women lovely, tender, adora- 
ble. On one occasion, in the very heart of the unknown region, 
he received an evening visit from two young African princesses, 
whose portraits show features of a very pronounced Ethiopian 
type. Yet as they repose in their primitive costume on leopard- 
skins in his hut, ‘* separated from me by a large fire which cast a 
ruddy light, subdued and softened by the green foliage which 
lined the cabin walls,’’ the gallant officer enthusiastically de- 
scribes ‘‘ their languishing eyes, with a half-pouting, half-beseech- 
ing expression, and their statuesque and graceful figures,”’ till 
every admirer of beauty must wish:to meet these dusky belles. 
The style of the book is strong, brilliant, and always interesting, 
and the strange mixture of boyish vanity and womanish sentiment 
with heroic courage and accurate scientific knowledge gives an 
almost unique character to the narrative. So much for the style 
and the form; now for the work itself. Major Pinto left Ben- 
guella on the 12th of November, 1£77, and on the 19th of April, 
1879, he re-embarked for Europe. This journey of seventeen 
months may best be divided into three sections. The ‘irst, from 
Benguella to Bihé, and the last, from Lialui via Daca to Dur- 
ban, lay over beaten ground, that has been repeatedly visited and 





* How I Crossed Africa. By Major Serpa Pinto, 2 vols, Illustrated. $7. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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described by European travellers. The virgin ‘soil-—which was 
only vaguely known from the verbal reports of traders and slave 
dealers, and which Pinto has been the first to explore and accu- 
rately describe—lies between Belmonte on the Bihé and Lialui on 
the Upper Zambesi. We will not repeat the error which ‘Pinto 
commits in devoting too much space to the first and last sections of 
the journey. The route from Benguella to the Bihé, which the party 
reached in March, 1878, leads through territory nominally claimed 
by the Portuguese, though the native chiefs virtually enjoy abso- 
lute independence. This early stage of the journey was full of 
danger and real and imaginary troubles. The major’s eyes grow 
dim with tears at the loss of a pet sheep, but he manfully submits 
to the destruction of sixty-one loads of provisions and merchan- 
dize. Exhausted by fever ‘and anxiety, he arrives at Belmonte, 


where he enjoys for the last time the luxury of sleeping in a bed, 


and between sheets. On the 14th of June he left the Bihé, and 
with a comparatively small retinue of followers started for the un- 
known land. We must refer the reader to Pinto’s own narrative 
for an account of the thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
of this portion of his journey and condense in a few words the ac- 
tual scientific work of the book. From the highlands of Bihé, over 
a distance of about 360 geographical miles to the Liambai river, 
which forms with the Cuando the true Zambesi, he kept a careful 
journal, determined numerous astronomical positions, and, what 
1s most important of all, he now for the first time gives an accu- 
rate map of many rivers of the great watershed of south tropical 
Africa. The country traversed belongs to the tribes of the Gan- 
guellas, Luchazes, and Ambuellas, negroes of the true Bantu stock, 
though Pinto found scattered among them several small commu- 
nities of decidedly Bushman peculiarities. ‘The Zambesi at last ! 
exclaims Major Pinto on the 24th of August, 1878. Andhere with 
the great aim of his journey performed, we must leave our gallant 
friend to find his way alone through Livingstone’s old hunting 
grounds, where he falls dangerously ill but is restored by kind 
French missionaries, M. and Mme. Coillard, who play a very im- 
portant part in the second volume. He enters the Transvaal at 
the beginning of the troubles between the Boers and the English. 
His views’6n this subject, those of an intelligent, upright outsider, 
unbiassed by national prejudices, deserve to be read with atten- 
tion. A few days before embarking he meets Prince Napoleon in 
Durban ; and on the rgth of April he leaves the Dark Continent, 
with which his name will be inseparably connected. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson’s narrative * of the expedition which the 
Royal Geographical Society of London sent out in 1878, is as 
different in style from Major Pinto’s glowing account, as a hard- 
headed objective Scotchman is from a gushing Portuguese. But 
as regards the immediate geographical results, Mr. Thomson’s 
book may claim the foremost place among the four works on 
Africa that have been published this season; for almost from 
the moment he set foot on African soil, until his return to his 
Arab friends at Unyanyembe he travelled through unknown coun- 
tries. Mr. Thomson was only twenty years old, and had. just 
left the University of Glasgow, where he had studied geology un- 
der Geikie, when by one of those accidents which turn “ the tide 
in the affairs of men,’’ he was appointed geclogist and naturalist 
to the expedition mentioned above, of which Mr. Keith Johnston 
was appointed leader. The untimely death of that eminent geog- 
rapher at the very outset of the undertaking—he died on the 28th 
of June, only thirty-seven days after the expedition had started 
from Dar-es-Salaam—threw the entire responsibility of this ardu- 
ous enterprise on the stout-hearted Scotch boy, who, remembering 
that he was the countryman of men whose names have become 
classical in. African exploration, of Bruce, of Park, of Grant, of 
Livingstone, of Cameron, resolved that. come what might he 
would not be lacking in a spirit of emulation. The expedition 
was instructed by the Geographical Society to explore the country 
between Dar-es-Salaam, on the mainland, south of the Island of 
Zanzibar, and Lake Nyassa, and to consider the practicability of 
constructing a road between those places. If the stores were not 
exhausted on reaching Nyassa the expedition was to continue as 
far as Lake Tanganyika. Particular attention was to be paid to the 
still mysterious rivers Uranga and Ruaha, and to the recently dis- 
covered mountains of Konde. How faithfully Mr. Thomson has 
fulfilled this self-imposed trust, the reader will learn from his mod- 
est, straightforward, manly narrative. The route which he took 
after Mr. Johnston’s death to the north shore of Lake Nyassa was 





* Tothe Central African Lakes and Back. By Joseph Thomson. 
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entirely unknown even from native reports, and he was the first to 
reach that end of the lake. He has filled up the blank between 
Nyassa and Tanganyika. He was the first who pushed his way 
along the western shore of Tanganyika, and he penetrated far into 
the inhospitable country of the Warua. He was also the first white 
man to visit the curious lake Hikwa or Likwa, which had been so 
long heard of, and which he renamed Lake Leopold, after Victo- 
ria’s youngest son. On his homeward route he followed a new | 
line through Fipa Kawendi and Mpimbwe, and thus filled up an- 
other blank on the map of Africa. His contributions to the knowIl- 
edge ot African geology and botany are of the highest value, and his 
collection of shells from the lakes is one of the finest ever made. 
With this very scanty sketch of Mr. Thomson's admirable work 
we must leave him for a few concluding remarks on a veteran trav- 
eller and adventurer, who spent some six years in the pestiferous 
regions of the Upper Nile—not, however, to explore rivers and 
lakes or shoot tigers and lions. He had more dangerous and 
bloodthirsty beasts to hunt ; his game was the African slave trad- 
ers, the cruelest men in existence. 

For the past twenty years the name of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon’”’ * has 
been a household word to describe courage, perseverance, and 
almost superhuman capacity for work." Tasks have been imposed 
upon him in which everybody else had failed, and he has never 
disappointed those who appealed to him. For a memoir of Col. 
Gordon we must refer the reader to a short notice prefixed to 
these most characteristic letters which Dr. Hill has just pub- 
lished, but which were not intended for publication when written. 
Indeed the editor has never seen, or spoken to, the man whose 
letters have been given to the public at the request of the friends 
and relations to whom they were addressed. Col. Gordon does not 
pretend to be a geographer, on the contrary, he denies most em- 
phatically, in his characteristic way, any claim to such a distinc- 
tion: ‘1 will zo¢ explore the Jakes !’’ he writes ; “‘I declare I 
don’t care whether there are two or a million, or whether the 
Nile has a source or not. To be boxed up for a phantasy in a 
50-feet long steamer for a fortnight would be my death, and I 
don’t see why I should suffer so much to satisfy the curiosity of 
men I don’t know.’’ Col. Gordon was appointed in 1874 by the 
then Khedive as governor of the provinces of the Equator. He 
held this position until 1879. He went to his post with lofty aspi- 
rations—to regenerate, to civilize that portion of Central Africa 
under hiscommand. He did Herculean work despite overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. But, alas, his labors have been in vain. From 
the first he was looked upon with hatred, most intense hatred, by 
every one except the Khedive. .‘* Nobody else likes me,’’ he writes, 
‘*and I don’t like them—I mean the swells, on whose corns I am 
treading in all manner of ways."’ No sooner was he recalled than 
the old pandemonium of corruption, cruelty and bloodshed began 
again. Col. Gordon’s book may justly be ranked as a work of 
travel, in spite of his emphatic protest. His letters contain inci- 
dentally much that is interesting to geographers, and his sketch 
map of the Soudan is a valuable contribution to African cartogra- 
phy; but the great charm of the book liés in the terse vigor and 
descriptive power of the letters, and most of all in the showing it 
makes of the strong individuality of the writer, one of the noblest 
and most brilliant soldiers of fortune that ever lived. 

LEOPOLD LINDAU. 


Modern Anthropology. 

SCARCELY has a score of years elapsed since the term anthro- 
pology came into use for all that relates to the history and rela- 
tionships of man. The word had indeed been used long before 
with various shades of meaning, and had even been consecrated 
by theology to a branch of dogma; but the idea expressed now 
by anthropology was formerly conveyed in the periphrastic form 
of the ‘‘ natural history of mankind,’’ or clouded under the term 
‘“ethnology.’’ Anthropology and ethnology are however by no 
“means synonymous terms; anthropology including all that con- 
cerns man and ethnology simply that which characterizes his vari- 
ous races. With the adoption of the major term was also devel- 
oped a greater attention to the minutia of man’s doings, and light 
was sought for in the study not only of his morphological rela- 
tions but of his social condition, his language, his arts and sci- 
ences. What was ihe origin of man, how man came into exis- 
tence, or how his various arts and sciences have become devel- 
oped have always been subjects of earnest discussion, but in still 
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greater degree as we approach our own times. Almost every 
city and town of note has now its anthropological or kindred in- 
stitution, and the votaries of anthropology are probably more 
numerous than those of any. other department of science. In the 
midst of much uncertainty we have a few positions that are not 
indeed universally conceded, but admitted by such a preponderat- 
ing majority of those whose studies have entitled them to form an 
opinion that they may be considered the accepted doctrines of the 
time. The work just published by Dr. Tylor* is a most useful and 
comprehensive résumé of the dominant views of modern anthro- 
pology. And the same ideas and line of thought and investigation 
are exemplified in the publication of the Anthropological Society 
of Washington.t Dr. Tylor considers, first, the question of the 
antiquity of man, the relations of man to other animals, and his 
subdivision into races. He then discusses the origin and develop- 
ment of language,: its racial development, and the growth of 
writing, and its correlated arts. Next he considers the arts of life 
as exemplified in the use and construction of instruments, imple- 
ments, tools, and weapons of various kinds, as well as in the con- 
struction of dwellings, the use of ornaments, etc. Then he 
passes to a discussion of what he calls the ‘‘ arts of pleasure’ 
(poetry, music, and art, indoor and outdoor games, etc.) ; of ‘‘ sci- 
ence,’ and logic ; of his views respecting superior beings (my- 
thology, etc.), and concludes with a chapter on “ society.’’ 
Rarely can fewer misstatements or errors be found within the 
compass of a volume than occur in this work. The style is clear 
and concise, the statements are apt and always relevant to the 
subject under discussion, and the whole is couched in a per- 
fectly scientific form. The least satisfactory of the chapters are 
those that relate to the morphology of man and his division into 
races ; but even these perhaps represent the present condition of 
science better than if the statements were more positive and dis- 
tinctive. . 

According to Dr. Tylor, *‘no competent anatomist who has 
examined the bodily structure of [the anthropoid] apes considers 
it possible that man can be descended from any of them, but ac- 
cording to the doctrines of descent they appear as the nearest ex- 
isting offshoots from the same primitive stock whence man also 
came.’’ But although man is not descended from any living spe- 
cies or even genus, the coincidences between the details of his 
structure and those of several of the existing apes are so numerous 
as to indicate almost to a demonstration that some of his primitive 
ancestors must have been extremely similar to the chimpanzee and 
gorilla of modern Africa ; so that we are justified in saying that in 
the lineage of man there was a progenitor more closely related to 
those two types than they are to the existing orangs or gibbons. 
None save those who have minutely and comparatively examined 
the structure of man and the existing apes can form an adequate 
conception of the closeness of the relationships, concealed as they 
are by very considerable superficial dissimilarities. It is easy even 
to surmise the successive stages of differentiation which have cul- 
minated in man; but had we all the terms of the series, it would 
be difficult to indicate the line of demarkation where the anthro- 
poid pithecoid became developed into the pithecoid anthropoid. 

As to the native country of the ape-man, it was probably in or 
near Africa. When the one type originated from the other we 
have no means of knowing, but it is likely that it was not much 
later, if any later, than during the miocene tertiary that what 
would be recognized as man had become developed. According 
to Tylor ‘‘ it is safest to be content at present to regard it asa 
geological period lying back out of the range of chronology.’’ 
From the observations of the smaller monkeys, which we can 
make at any time in our zoological gardens and from the recoraed 
accounts of the habits of the large apes, it is evident that manual 
dexterity was attained long before speech and the intellectual de- 
velopment which supervened originated. As to the social rela- 
tionships and organization of the primitive communities of man- 
kind, much has been accepted from theoretical considerations 
which are not corroborated by the now known data respecting 
primitive peoples. This subject has been treated in a more judic- 
ious manner by Tylor than by his predecessors and even his con- 
temporaries generally. The aboriginal communities of America 
have furnished most important material for the study of the early 





* Anthropology. An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilization. By 
— B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With illustrations, $2. New York: D. Appleton 
0. 
+- Abstract of Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C., with 
the annual address of the President. Prepared by J. W. Powell. Washington: Na- 
tional Republican Printing House. 


condition and development of the social relations, and Major Pow- 
ell, the director of the U. S. Ethnological Bureau, reviewing some 
of the papers published on this subject, in his presidential address 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington, utters a vig- 
orous protest against some of the current views. 

If we bear in mind the size of Dr. Tylor’s work and the limita- 
tions within which he has confined the treatment of his topic, we 
are justified in affirming that it is the most satisfactory résumé of 
anthropology that has yet been published. Of course the details 
are few and the data respecting the genesis and development of 
many social institutions (e.g., marriage law, land tenure, etc ), and 
of the mythology, psychology, ethics, etc., are meagre ; but the in- 
formation given is in most cases sufficient to reinforce his generali- 
zations and furnish a systematic synopsis of the outlines of the his- 
tory of primitive man. The illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent, and a considerable number portray American subjects. 

THEO. GILL. 





Thucydides in English.* 

PROF. JOWETT has done a monumental work, worthy of his fine 
scholarship and of the university of which he is Regius professor. 
Thucydides was undoubtedly the most philosophical historian of 
ancient times, a man of the largest intellectual range, of the deep- 
est imaginative power, of the most strenuous honesty. He has 
been the study and the admiration of the student of. history for 
twenty-three centuries. His style, his manner, his thought, his 
acute observation, his wise generalization, his compact matter— 
the condensed essence of a lifetime of experience—make him de- 
servedly the inspirer and model of the best modern writers. It is 
no easy thing to do justice, in good English, to his conciseness, 
his poetic force, his richness and eloquence. The translator may 
more easily keep up with the full, pellucid stream of Xenophon ; 
he may, with little loss of color, render the gossipy luxuriance of 
Herodotus. But to make clear well-cut English that shall repre- 
sent at once the matter and the manner of Thucydides requires 
what Prof. Jowett has given it-—solid, original power, keen schol- 
arship, and endless patience. Good translation is exceedingly 
rare. A dead language tuo often corrupts a living one, so that, in 
the great majority of cases, we encounter a rending, not a render- 
ing, of tissue. It is not that the classical scholar who undertakes 
the translator’s task does not know his adopted tongue, but that 
he forgets his mother tongue. This is not the case with Prof. 
Jowett. While he leaves no point, no trope, no form of expres- 
sion of his author unduly represented, he is not a slave to the 
Greek syntax or to the Greek arrangement. His rendering is 
large, generous, comprehensive, conveying the spirit and beauty 
of the original by the good graces of the sister language, which 
will not stint of her jewels to adorn her beautiful kinswoman. 
Such a translation is a gift to pure English, a true enriching of our 
best resources, and not a poor relation come to disclose our pov- 
erty. If classical study is declining, as some think, study of the 
classics is certainly not, if we may judge from the high order of 
the translations of the last twenty years. In Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, in the recent Plutarch, under Prof. Goodwin’s revision, we 
have excellent work. The great classics—Dante, the Odyssey, 
the Iliad, etc.—are ‘slowly and worthily coming into English, to 
increase the store of the unlearned, and we are likely soon to be 
invited, rather than pushed, into the rich pastures of ancient liter- 
ature. Let us be thankful for each step, and particularly grate- 
ful for such a forward and helpful step as the present. 

Prof. Jowett’s work fills two large volumes—the first containing 
the translation, the second the notes, with an admirable chapter 
on ancient inscriptions, which is packed full of information, such 
as not only the general reader but the classical scholar will be 
glad to possess. In this chapter we have the history of inscrip- 
tions, the mechod of deciphering them, their application in histori- 

al studies, with a discussion which is peculiarly appropriate to 

e translation of Thucydides, and throws light upon the sources 
of his work as well as upon its accuracy. The notes take a wide 
range—textual, syntactical, exegetical, historical—and suggest, in 
their fulness, the voluminous annotation of German scholars. 
They evidence a careful comparison of texts, a thorough study of 
the latest criticism, together with much original power of analysis 
and deduction, some conservatism in regard to the acceptance of 
ill-proved theories, and perhaps too much in regard to the recent 





* Thucydides, translated into English. With Introduction, Marginal Analysis, 
Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A. Two _vols., cloth, $8. London and New 
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uniform method of spelling Greek proper names, which is, unhap- 
pily, not followed. The very complete index which fills 81 of the 
708 pages of Vol. I. is a marvel of patience and skill in arrange- 
ment. Under each title is a very fair epitome of history, biogra- 
phy, etc.—not merely a reference, but a running summary of the 
annals, for instance, of Athens, Corinth, Corcyra, Chios, the 
Dorians, etc. ; of the lives of Alcibiades, Cleon, Brasidas, Gylip- 
pus, Pausanias, Pericles ; of the story of Greece and its islands ; 
of the constitution of the Assembly at Athens ; of the relations of 
the Helots to Sparta ; of archons, earthquakes, and the Acropolis 
at Athens ; of all men and things within the range of Thucydides. 
Such conscientious work is worthy of all praise, and a lesson to 
those who, having chosen the field of classic training for theirs, 
spend their lives in gaping and wondering at the stupendous 
achievements of German scholars. J. H. MORSE. 





“Friends: a Duet.” * 

MISS PHELPS’S novel might almost have been called (like Prof. 
Ebers’s) ‘‘ Der Kaiser,’’ so prominent a part in it is played by a 
dog of that name. Miss Phelps delights in symbolism. When in 
‘“The Story of Avis’’ a little bird flew at the great lighthouse 
only to fall wounded on Philip Ostrander’s breast and die there, 
we felt it was typical of Avis’s own fate; and in ‘‘ Friends,”’ 
when the lovely widow turns Kaiser out in her grief, only to open 
the door a minute later and let him in, we foresee the destiny of 
her lover also, and rejoice in the poetic justice which makes 
Kaiser the agent of reconciliation. The sub-title, too, instead of 
being ‘‘a duet’? might have been *‘a harmony in black and 
white ;’’ for as if to prove that she can do without the ‘‘ passion 
of carmine,’’ about which the critics of ‘* Avis’’ laughed a little, 
Miss Phelps has now abjured the color which ran riot in her 
earlier stories, and succeeds in drawing very subtle effects from 
her widow’s draperies. Not that Mrs. Strong’s mourning is con- 
spicuous ; she does not appear in the Carrick capes and chatelaznes 
of crape seen on mourners in Broadway ; but her white shawl 
lends itself to quite as artistic folds as did Avis’s scarlet one. 
The landscape is largely made up of mist and fog; and rooms 
which used 40. be ‘“alive with color,’’ with rich rugs and crimson 
curtains, and firelight that *‘ leaped to caress,’’ are now cold and 
wan ; the work-basket has crape bows, and ** goes into’’ purple 
ribbons when mitigated. affliction sets in. The nearest approach 
to color is the fluttering, toward the close, of a little silver-gray 
veil. 

Miss Phelps’s theme is a lofty though unusual one. Few nov- 
elists have tried to portray second Jove ; Miss Mulock, in her 
*“Hannah,’’ was more interested in the Jaw than in the lady, and 
in Mrs. Wister’s story from the German, the ‘‘ Second Wife’’ was 
the first love. To paint ‘‘ the efforts of kind nature to fling green 
things — over frozen flames’’ is a subject worthy of Miss 
Phelps’s high ideals, her conscientiousness, her psychological 
skill, and her final inevitable perception of the fitness of things ; 
yet it must be confessed that she has overdrawn the situation, and 
allowed a suspicion of ridiculousness to cling to her hero and 
heroine. Practically, they solve the problem on the fifty-first 
page, but it is not till the two hundred and fifty-fifth that Kaiser 
settles the matter for them. Twice, while reading it as a serial, 
we supposed the story finished. We made this supposition when 
Nordhall decides that he will never, never, never love her, and 
again when Mrs. Strong decides that she will never, never, never 
let him. This did not seem to us the natural and fitting close to 
the situation, but we fancied it would be Miss Phelps’s close. 
The scruples of the hero and those of the heroine are ridiculously 
alike, and strike us as being the author’s rather than their own. 
In short, the book is what it professes to be: ‘‘ a duet by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps,’’ which comes dangerously near to being in 
literature, as it would be in music, an absurdity. 

In style the book is a great improvement upon “ Avis.’’ 
There is very little about “‘ pliant air’’ and *‘ conscious meadows”’ 
and *‘ kneeling rooms ;"’ we recall indeed only one of these faults 
of style, when Mrs. Strong goes up-stairs “' with the light of a lily 
upon her.’’ It is a proof, however, of the minor importance of 
such points, that the story as a whole is far inferior to ‘* Avis.”’ 
The earlier novel, with ali its faults, will remain a rounded and 
beautiful study of one phase of womanhood, while ‘‘ Friends’ 
deals merely with an episode ; a beautiful and important episode, 
no doubt, to the lovers themselves, but not of particular interest 





* Friends: a Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Hough- 
ton,,Mifflin & Co. 


to the world at large. Miss Phelps’s excessive sentiment, how- 
ever, never cloys, because it is constantly relieved by the most de- 
licious bits of humor, and she must forgive us if we are less inter- 
ested in the scruples of her young widow than in the portrait cf 
her mother-in-law, the dear old lady, Mrs. Winthrop L. Strong, 
whose middle initial even seems a ineditated bit of humor, and 
who with admirable skill is never allowed to be ridiculous while 
always irresistibly, because unconsciously, amusing. 
ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





‘““A Romance of the Nineteenth Century.” * 

Mr. MALLOCK has written a philosophic novel. Voltaire was 
a master of this kind of literature ; Mr. Edgar Fawcett has at- 
tempted it. Mr. Mallock, having neither the wit of Voltaire nor 
the temerity of Mr. Edgar Fawcett, has fallen into the gulf of 
mediocrity which separates these opposite poles of thought. All 
romances of the philosophic species follow an invariable formula. 
The characters begin by discussing life—why, whither and 
whence ; and then the young people woo. After this the charac- 
ters discuss life again—whence, whither and why ; and then the 
young people are separated. Finally, the characters discuss life 
for the last time—whither, why, and whence; and then the young 
people either maryy or die, as the case may be. In Mr. Mallock’s 
romance they die. 

It is unnecessary to tell those who know Mr. Mallock’s work 
that the metaphysical and social discussions are here carried on in 
an incomparable manner. Nobody has done more than Mr. Mal- 
lock to popularize the study of ethics. His mind is as clear as 
crystal. His views are essentially poetic. His stvle is. never 
dimmed or clouded. He has thought well, broadlv, fervently on 
all topics that interest modern man, and seems to be now using 
the novel as a means to interpret his thoughts to the world. In 
this he has missed his mark. Though he talk like Socrates and 
write like Plato novel-readers will not listen until he learns the art 
of reaching them. Balzac, by nature a metaphysician, was far too 
cunning a craftsman to let his personages waste time in argument 
or write sentimental Jetters in the manner of Abelard and Héloise. 
In novels, as in plays, character is evolved by action, not dia- 
logue. That is the first, the elementary law. Whoso trangresses 
it, fails. 

Mr. Mallock has set himself to solving a social problem which 
many have found insoluble. He paints a beautiful, high-bred 
girl, whom society worships as an angel of light. Cynthia Wal- 
ters is not exactly an angel, however, for she has allowed herself 
to be seduced by a friend of the family. ‘‘ I was so young,’’ she 
says, being driven to confession, ‘‘ when he made me bad first ; 
and at one time, long, Jong ago, he had been really good and nice 
to me. 1don’t know when he became different. I suppose when 
I got prettier. I had hardly left the school-room, I remember, 
when he began to lend me horrid French novels ;"’ and so forth. 
In spite of this discovery Ralph Vernon, the hero, continues to 
love her passionately. He is a man of strong religious enthusi- 
asms and of absolute honesty, and Mr. Mallock’s problem is— 
what would they both do under the circumstances? In ninety- 
nine such cases out of a hundred they would run away together, 
bury the past in some foreign country, risk the attacks of the 
seducer, and reappear in London society after a few years when 
the scandal had been utterly forgotten. Everybody knows how 
often that has been done, and yet the novelists obstinately refuse 
to accept it. Mr. Mallock will have no such tame ending. He 
calls religion to his aid and thinks to chasten Cynthia by quota- 
tions from St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. *‘* A woman may 
err,’’ says Vernon, ‘‘ and yet not ruin her nature, nor are those 
the holiest women who need no repentance. None in God’s eyes 
have renounced what is good and pure, who shall see and cling 
for it.’ .And then, after much dialectics, after thorny debates, 
which the Contemporary Review would print as a symposium, 
Vernon is shot by the seducer, and Cynthia, dying suddenly of 
heart-disease, is buried under a headstone bearing the inscription, 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, fur they shall see God.’’ 

In George Eliot’s later days, when her narrative powers were 
clouded by her metaphysics, careful criticism scarcely ventured to 
condemn her works, so rich were they in intelligence, so pregnant 
every line. It is thus with Mr. Mallock. Open his book where 
you will, and you find in it a pearl either of thought or of expres- 
sion. Few living men wield the English language with more sin- 
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ewy grasp than his, and few have a more accurate knowledge of 
the problems of the time. Mr. Mallock takes high rank in the 
younger generation of writers, and should be careful lest by cioth- 
ing his ideas in fantastic or unaccustomed garb, his reputation 
should suffer abatement. 


Nana in Other Hands than Zola’s.* 


WE begin ‘‘ Nana’s Daughter’ with a prejudice ; strangely 
enough, not because Zola’s name is on the title-page, but because 
it is zof there. Two gentlemen, by name MM. Serven and Lever- 
dier, have taken it upon themselves to write a story, and influ- 
enced doubtless by considerations which led their hero to exclaim 
on starting a Frenck journal, ‘‘ The name is of the first impor- 
tance ; we must find something that will amuse people and stimu- 
late curiosity,’’ they have introduced in the title the name of 
‘* Nana,’’ which M. Zola had certainly every right to consider his 
own trade-mark. They publish their own names frankly as the 
authors, yet are undouptedly aware that of the thousands who, 
we fear, will send for the book, nine persons out of every ten will 
suppose it to be written by Zola himself. It is not impossible 
that M. Zola knew of their intention before he read the preface 
addressed to him as their “‘ cher confrére,’’ but this would in no 
way palliate the deception practised upon the public ; and to our 
astonishment the American publishers have advertised ‘‘ Nana's 
Daughter’ simply as ‘‘ translated from the French,’’ without 
giving the name of any author. The authors state that they 
desire to refute Zola's theory of inherited instincts; but certainly 
that did not necessitate the use of Zola’s characters; while 
their novel, to be as they profess it to be, a ‘* sequel’’ to 
** Nana,’’ should legitimately begin where ‘‘ Nana’ left off. 
That Zola had mercifully freed us from Nana herself by small- 
pox in no way prevented her from leaving a daughter, with or 
without inherited instincts, and it was by no means essential 
to a ‘* sequel’? that Nana should be alive again ; but to our sur- 
prise she confronts us on the very first page of the new novel, as 
blooming and as dangerous as ever. Through four hundred 
pages she runs a mad career, in no wise differing from her earlier 
one, save in the names of her “* friends,’’ and she dies on the 
last page an entirely different death from that with which M. Zola 
had afflicted her. ‘‘ Nana’s Daughter,’’ Andrée, plays as little 
part in the story as any of the minor characters necessarily intro- 
duced to support the *’ star.’’ Had Andrée been a much stronger 
creation, however, the so-called purpose of the authors would still 
be an absurdity. Fiction cannot prove anything ; and for MM. 
Serven and Leverdier to create out of their imagination a beauti- 
ful young girl able, on paper, to resist several temptations, is not 
convincing as an argument. Zola had not tried to prove any- 
thing ; it was his boast to be simply “‘ realistic,’’ and it is credi- 
ble that such creatures as he depicts do exist ; but to accept as 
genuine a picture which claims to be a portrait of the daughter of 
such creatures, and which represent her pure as the driven snow, 
we must know that it is a photograph from life, not a ‘‘ fancy pic- 
ture’ of the artist’s. 

One cannot help suspecting that even the situations in which 
temptation is resisted have been worked up less to chronicle the 
resistance than to describe the temptation. We wish to give 
M. Zola and his conufréres their due, and there is certainly one 
thing, though only one, to be said in their favor : they never for a 
moment make vice attractive. They write the barest chronicle in 
sentences as short and definite as Victor Hugo’s ; and it would 
be easy for any une with an imagination able to conceive a series 
of such situations to write a book which, with the judicious aid of 
sympathetic publishers, might pass for Zola’s own. Some one has 
said in a recent novel that ‘“‘there are girls who are called fast 
and have the satisfaction of knowing they are honorable, and 
there are girls who have the satisfaction of being called honorable 
and knowing they are fast.’’ In like manner there are books 
which pass unchallenged by the most orthodox reviewer (and if 
we be called upon for ‘‘name,’’ we are quite ready to cite 
‘* Manuela Parédes’’), but which are charged with seeds of evil 
calculated to do wider injury than the outright vulgarity of Zola’s 
school. Zola and his conzfréres depict horrible things in a horri- 
ble light, and will be likely to affect only imaginations and natures 
which are themselves horrible; while books of the other class 
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represent, as beautiful and refined, situations, language,and actions 
dangerously the same, and which, confronting innocent eyes, are 
made to appear innocent. So fearful is the picture which Zola 
draws of the consequences of vice to hundreds besides its legiti- 
mate victims, so fraught with dissatisfaction does he invariably 
depict even the short-lived triumphs of one who is a slave to 
temptation, that we can conceive of a serious-minded person de- 
bating whether he would not put one of these books into the 
hands of the tempted. To be sure we think he would decidemot 
to do so, but we can conceive of his thinking of it ; and he would 
decide against it only because the remedy is too heroic. 


For Sailors and Yachtsmen.* 


IN general style and appearance this volume greatly resembles 
‘** The Sailor’s Pocket Book,’’ by Capt. F. G. D. Bedford, R.N., 
and possesses much of the system of arrangement and general 
information of that admirable work. Compiled by an American 
naval officer, its scope is summarized in the following extract from 
the author’s preface: ‘* The work is primarily intended for 
American seamen, and | have kept the wants of the United States 
Navy and of our Merchant Marine and Yachtsmen steadily in 
view.”’ He acknowledges the kindness of Capt. Bedford in allow- 
ing him to utilize the contents of his book, and has endeavored to 
preserve the latter’s arrangement of as much as is common to the 
two works. Following close on several important changes in 
maritime matters, the ‘* Sailor’s Handy Book”’ presents, in compact 
form, such laws and regulations as govern the safe manageinent 
of ships, and much that is usually to be found only in stray circu- 
lars and pamphlets. In collecting his material the author has 
carefully reviewed the publications of the Navy Department, the 
highest authorities on compasses, navigation, seamanship, and 
naval architeeture, and the most recently revised statutes of mari- 
time intercourse, and he has selected only such data as may be of 
use to the practical seaman. In revising the ‘‘ Sailor’s Pocket 
Book,’’ the author has carefully retained such information as 
would be of use to all seamen, and omitted that which was of im- 
portance only to the English reader. Subjects are introduced 
which do not appear in Capt. Bedford's work, with abstracts of im- 
provements that have originated since the ‘* Pocket Book’’ was 
published—the latest developments in meteorology, the application 
of simple problems to practical navigation, and the results of 
recent investigations in the science of yacht-building. On com- 
paring the English and Americar books we find the subject mat- 
ter of both divided into sections, each section devoted entirely to 
one branch. Section I. of ‘* The Sailor’s Handy Book,’’ neglect- 
ing matter that is either obsolete or of no particular use to the 
American seaman, contains reference to pilots and pilot laws of 
the United States, the rates of pilotage for all the coast States 
with reference to the ports of New York, Boston, and all the large 
harbors, with valuable hints on the piloting of vessels along the 
coast or through the inland waters. The Rules of the Road as 
adopted by the International Congress, September, 1880, appear 
in place of the old ones. The liability to mistake in using the 
weather code of signals is obviated by numerous examples, show- 
ing the forms of hoist and generai signals used by weather bureaus 
on the coasts of the United States and Great Britain. To all this 
is appended a list of the places in the United States where such 
signals are displayed. The next five sections contain information 
in regard to the use of instruments, hydrographic data, etc. 
With judiciots omissions and valuable additions the matter 
comprised in ten sections of Capt. Bedford’s book is condensed in 
six of Master Qualtrough’s. The next section of the latter’s book 
contains much needed information on yachts and yachting in the 
United States, the flags of all the clubs, and particulars of some 
American and British yachts. The last two sections contain 
a valuable treatise on steam engineering and the results. of 
speed trials. Of these sections we cannot speak too highly. A 
study of the subject matter shows the thoroughness of the writer’s 
investigations and the advantage of its results to actual practice. 
The section on speed trials is particularly thorough, and is 
replete with diagrams and tables for the better explanation of the 
subject. The book is worthy of high commendation, and too 
great credit cannot be give. to the author for his research and the 
excellent judgment of his selections. 


* The Sailor’s Handy Book and Yachtsman’s Manual. By E. F. Qualtrough, 
Master, U.S. N. With Illustrations and Diagrams. $3.50. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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** To-day in America.’’ * 

Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S book is nothing more nor less than 
what it claims to be—a journalist’s impressions of America after 
two short visits. In his preface to the American edition he says : 
** | stand upon the sidewalk of a sympathetic neutrality and watch 
the mighty procession.’’ He might have said: ‘‘I stand at a 
window of the Lotos Club and look out at the stream of life pass- 
ing up and down Fifth Avenue ; then I sit in an easy chair and 
smoke a cigar and listen to the stories of the newspaper men and 
artists who make that club their headquarters.’’ He does not 
er to philosophize, but merely to tell ina light and easy man- 
ner what he saw and how it impressed him. Mr. Hatton shows 
so friendly a spirit toward our country that we can only attribute 
his occasional misstatements to false information or careless ob- 
servation. Some of the faults he points out we are as painfully 
aware of as are he and other travellers. We concede, for ex- 
ample, our wretched pavements and high-priced cabs or coupés. 
But we do not own up to any lack of decorative art, nor do we 
admit the low order of theatrical taste he accuses us of : 

‘* T like your play,’’ said Mr. Wallack to a certain intimate friend of 
mine, who had read to him a new English drama ; ‘‘ it would suit my 
company ; it would be a credit to all of us ; but it is too high-toned for 
our market. The public just now must be amused; you must make 
them laugh ; they don’t want strong illustrations of life, examples of 
virtue triumphant and vice defeated : they want action, color, move- 
ment, laughter, and you must send them away happy. They will not 
have anything that is sombre. The condition of the drama is deplor- 
able in New York at this moment.”’ 

That Mr. Wallack believed what he said is shown by the quality 
of the pieces that have been produced at his~theatre of late. We 
think, however, that if he had tried to please his audiences with 
better things he would have been quite as successful. Mr. Hat- 
ton’s remarks on American audiences are rather amusing. He 
thinks them very ‘‘ unsophisticated.’’ ‘‘ However bad the play, 
they never hiss it,’’ he says. We grant that there is not enough 
hissing, but that there is none at all, painful recollections of a play 
called *‘ La Sociétaire,’’ produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre a 
short time ago, forbid us to believe. When Mr. Hatten says that 
there are ne men in ‘‘ swallow-tail coats and white-ties’’ to be 
seen in our theatres, he does rank injustice to our men-about- 
town,who pride themselves on always appearing in full dress after 
six P.M. 

Among our actresses Miss Clara Morris and Miss Ada Rehan 
impressed Mr. Hatton most pleasantly, and he encourages the 
former to try her luck in London, where he thinks her ‘‘ Western 
intonation’ and *‘ American accent’’ would be forgiven for the 
sake of her ‘‘ emotional power’ and the ‘‘ vigor and truthfulness 
of her art.’’ Mr. Hatton made friends among the artists here as 
represented by the *‘ Tile’’ and *‘ Salmagundi’’ clubs ; and he is 
surprised to find that the social position of this profession is not 
as high as it is in England. We are quite sure that the society of 
artists is sought in fashionable circles here, but that the frater- 
nity prefer Bohemia to Murray Hill. Mr. Hatton is forcibly 
struck by the *‘ misrepresentation’’ of gossips and writers. He 
blames the American women who write for English papers for the 
bad opinion had in England of American manners, and he quotes 
several extracts to prove the truth of what he says. They are 
certainly very flippant and very vulgar, and we wonder that an 
English paper should have published them. For a summer after- 
noon, when novels have lost their charm, we commend Mr. Hat- 
ton’s ‘‘ friendly chat ;’’ for notwithstanding a slight air of patron- 
age it is written in the best possible spirit. 


“Madame Delphine.” + 

So long as the vein of literary ore which Mr. Cable has opened 
up for English readers continues to make so good an assay as in 
the present work, the public is in no danger of losing its interest 
in the mine. The homogeneity of the subject-matter of his Creole 
stories would, in a less imaginative writer, have imparted a flavor 
of provinciality to the whole—such a flavor as attaches to much of 
Mrs. Stowe’s New England stories or Col. Johnston’s Georgia 
sketches—some sense of “‘loss of larger in the less,’’ however 
faithfully the lesser theme might have been treated from a local 
point of view. That Mr. Cable’s work has, to an unusual extent 





* To-day in America. Studies for the Old World and the New. By Joseph Hatton. 

Franklin Gquare Library. Paper, 20 cents. New York: Harper & oon. ‘ 

Son Madame Delphine. By George W. Cable. 75c¢, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ns, ‘ ' 





for American fiction, a national significance, is not so much owing 
to his experience of other sections of the country, for he had had 
almost none when his book was written, but to the fact that the 
imagination—‘‘ that antiseptic of all literature’’—has iifted his 
themes and characters out of their remote and foreign interest 
into a vital human companionship.’ He has, so to speak, accli- 
matized Creole life in our literature, and demonstrated anew that 
what is chiefly interesting in a novel is that portion which the 
author, and not somebody else with the same “* facilities,’’ might 
have written. To be sure, the interest of Creole life is more than 
usually piquant and alluring, but it would be hard to convince 
those who have read Mr. Cable’s books that its magic would rise 
as quickly at the conjuring of another pen. What is interesting 
is Creole life A/ws Mr. Cable. 

It is a little curious to note how he proceeds in this novel to 
make the reader believe that Mons. Lemaitre was capable in 
Louisiana, in the first quarter of this century, of marrying an 
octoroon. To be sure, it was an exceptional case, and instead of 
attempting to prove it otherwise, Mr. Cable has taken the bull by 
the horns and proved the rule by insisting on the fact that this 
was an exception. Itis the candor of a lawyer before a jury, 
and it has a similar effect. The mind leaps the improbable events 
in the life of the pirate and the illusion is complete. Some of the 
most interesting events in ‘* The Grandissimes’’ arise out of Mr. 
Cable’s conviction that the improbable is also in a certain propor- 
tion probable. By his hands the elements are kindly mixed. 

The story is quickly told; but Mr. Cable's sensibility is of so 
delicate a quality that he would be as alert as any reader to the 
incongruities of the plot he has chosen, and he softens the de- 
scent with gentle steps. While he nowhere rises to the tragic 
height of the Bras Coupé episode in ‘‘ The Grandissimes’’—a 
tension that could not be endured in a short story—he has shown 
in this novelette a firmer hold of his art. There are no digressions 
or extravagances, and no such disproportion of the picturesque as 
that which in ‘‘ The Grandissimes’’ occasionally gave an air of bad 
perspective tu the drawing. ‘the action progresses rapidly and 
agreeably, and every character is here of human mould. The least 
consistent is perhaps Lemaitre, whose wilfulness in engaging him- 
self to Olive is only related, and finds hardly the expression one 
would expect of a man capable of piracy. A chastened touch of 
original sin in him would not have been unwelcome. ‘* The Gran- 
dissimes’’ is a novel of great parts : a novel of such uniform lit- 
erary fibre as ‘* Madame Delphine ’’ would be a great novel. As 
far as it goes, we do not recall anything in American fiction out- 
side of Hawthorne that exhibits so many of the literary qualities 
which go to make for a novelist an enduring reputation. 





‘‘Farm Festivals.” * 

MR. CARLETON is widely known as the author of ‘* Over the 
Hill to the Poorhouse.’’ He is also credited with having written 
a still more popular ballad, though the authorship of ‘* Betsey and 
I are Out’’ has been disputed with a tenacity worthy of a better 
work. These two pieces hold the place of honor in the first of a 
series of books of farm poetry which Mr. Carleton has compiled 
from his occasional writings within the past few vears. If their 
author had written nothing worse, he would still have failed to 
win a high position as a balladist. Unfortunately, he has not 
only written nothing else so good, but he has put his name to 
many poems of vastly inferior merit. He has labored sturdily but 
with discouraging results in a very narrow field. The average of 
his achievement is not raised by a comparison with the minor 
works of Lowell, Harte, and Hay, from which Mr. Carleton might 
have learned much if he had studied them with any sort of care. 
He would have learned at least how to handle the edge-tool, slang. 
He would have learned that a poem cannot be wrought with 
this instrument alone, and that to be tolerable a cant phrase 
must have an original thought behind it. The author of ‘* Farm 

- Festivals’ evidently regards the uncouth language of the rustic 
not as a means but as an end—a fair equivalent for wisdom, 
sentiment, and wit. This would be less offensive if the bad 
grammar with which his pages abound were always confined to 
the lips of his characters. But it is not. A lack of facility in 
rhyming, which seems to be the chief among his minor faults, has 
driven him to all sorts of expedients to fill out his jingling lines. 
‘* The day has broke,’’ he tells us; ‘‘a-many words are gayly 





* Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton, Author of Farm Ballads, Farm Legends, 
etc. Illustrated. $2. New York: Harper & brothers, 
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spoke ;’” a group of pioneers, recalling the ‘‘ happy, hard old 
times,” “linger o’er the grim work of their primes ;’’ two old 
men reflect that “‘they might have done different if they had 
different done.’’ The poet’s ill choice of epithets is also notice- 
able: ‘‘ The hog—grim quadrupedal appetite ;’’ “‘ silver gleam- 
ing fang’ of the ** white-toothed axe ;’’ “* leaves her spasmodic ap- 
petites ,"’ ‘‘ woman-greeting-scream ;’’ ‘* blushing corpse’’ of 
a hog—‘‘the recent cruel sport of knife-engendered pangs.”’ 
The negroes who were killed in the civil war are apostrophized 
as the ‘* jet-jewelry’’ of their “‘ clan.’ Almost every poem gives 
evidence of a vulgar taste. A husband had spoken a cruel word 
to his wife. In leaving home, he glanced back and saw her 
standing in the doorway. Her eyes met his and seemed to im- 
plore him to return, or rather “‘ haif-invited me ;”’ 
“* for she 
Didn’t advertise to furnish kisses free.’’ 
A farmer who has been swindled hv a lightning-rod agent con- 
clades his report of the affair with the following choice quatrain : 
** And if any lightnin’-rodist wants a dinner-dialogue 

With the restaurant department of an enterprisin’ dog, 

Let him set his mouth a runuin’, just inside my outside gate, 

And I'll bet two hundred dollars that he don’t have long to wait.”’ 

But Mr. Carleton reserves his strength for a ‘‘ Christmas 

Monologue,’’ in which he refers to the Saviour indifferently 
as ‘‘that lad,’’ “‘that boy,’’ “‘the sad-faced little stranger,’’ 
‘‘that preacher king ;’’ and protests that he would like to 
have given him an “‘ovation’’ before he ‘‘ struck his reputa- 
tion’’! Yet, after all, what good end is served by calling 
attention to these blemishes? The author of ‘‘ Farm Festivals’’ 
speaks to a large audience in a language they understand, and 
their opinion of his merits as a poet is not grounded on the dictum 
of the critics. Moreover, some of his poems (in this book the 
‘‘ Festival of Anecdote’’ contains the best) are so well conceived 
and so happily executed that we feel the more regret at his 
frequent lapses. Mr. Carlton should get a judicious friend to edit 
his productions. That the publication of his works is not un- 
profitable is shown by the handsome shape in which they come 
before the world. The present volume is beautifully printed on 
heavy paper slightly tinted, and some of the illustrations are no- 


‘ticeably good. We should, however, advise Mr. Nast, who is re- 


sponsible for one of them, to confine himself to the drawing of 
political cartoons. His attempts to picture a pathetic scene are 
postively grotesque. 





Recent Fiction. 

As ‘‘ A Costly Heritage’’* can be purchased for twenty cents, 
the reader can afford to run the risk of being disappointed in it. 
It is one of the many tales suggested by the Tichborne case 
(which happens to have been brought before the public again 
recently), with points strongly suggestive of Mr. Fawcett’s *‘ False 
Friend,’’ though it is not likely the author ever saw the play. 

A NEw storyt by Mr. Howells is always a mildly pleasant 
event. The author of ** A Fearful Responsibility’ is one of those 
sensible and’ charming writers who never go an inch beyond 
their depth, and with whom therefore we are not afraid to ven- 
ture into the foaming sea of fiction. We wade in a short dis- 
tance, turn clean around, plunge shoreward, and rise dripping 
on the sands. By keeping within the life-lines, we avoid not only 
the possibility of a struggle with lurking sharks, but the certainty 
of an exhausting swim ; and we resume our daily avocations, re- 
freshed, not enervated, by the bath. This is not the first story in 
Scribner's of which the heroine is an American girl abroad ; in- 
deed, we might almost infer, from the oft appearance of this type 
of womanhood against a foreign background, that she had taken 
up her residence abroad permanently, and had no thought of ever 
revisiting her native land. In this instance, however, the heroine, 
who is the ‘‘ fearful responsibility’ of the story, ingratiates herself 
with us by coming back unspoiled. Mr. Howells excels in depict- 
ing the conjugal relationship, and the conversations between 
Elmore and his wife are the more delightful because the literary 
possibilities of the married state are commonly neglected. The 
civil war makes an effective background to this little sketch, which 
is full of the human kindliness that manifests itself in all this 





* A: Costly Heritage. By Alice O'Hanlon. Franklin Square Library. New York ; 
Harper & Brothers. 

+A Fearful Responsibility, and Other Stories, By William D, Howells, $1.50. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 


writer’s works. The publishers have bound up in the same vol- 
ume with ‘ A Fearful Responsibility’? two shorter stories by Mr. 
Howells, “‘ At the Sign of the Savage,’’ and ‘* Tonelli’s Marriage.”’ 


A MODERN Scheherazade would probably be required by her 
lord to tell him a good short story. To be amused, not for a 
thousand and one nights, but for one, is what modern inhabitants 
of Bagdad desire. A charming short story is the most difficult 
thing to write and the most delightful to read. Mary Cecil Hay 
has written twelve of these,* each condensed into three pages, but 
containing all the elements of a three-volumed novel : love and 
suffering, self-sacrifice and adventure, acgidents, destiny, death. 
Her plots are always unique ; even so hackneyed an incident as a 
rescue from a fire is given in a new form; and it is hard to say 
which of the stories is the best. 

Miss PERRY has done far better work than her present 
‘* Book of Love, Stories ;’’ t stories which are exceedingly siight, 
being built on the usual basis of foolish misunderstandings, 
and lacking the sparkle which alone could reconcile us to litera- 
ture such as usually appears in Godey’s Lady's Book. If 
she intends as applicable to the entire book the remark of one 
of her characters at the close of the first story, ‘‘ It’s a sermon, 
Dolly, the whole thing—a sermon for all women,’’ we think she 
makes a mistake in bringing all the misunderstandings to conclu- 
sions so satisfactory. The herves of the different stories differ 
from each other only in name, though their naines are all very 
aristocratic,and spelled with a ‘‘ y’’ whenever an ** i'’ would appear 
plebeian. The best of the tales is ** Dick Halliday’s Wife,’’ with 
its admonition to brides not to make their homes too austere in 
the matter of culture. 


HEROINES may be divided broadly into two classes : those who 
have chiselled lips and very beautiful hair, and those who are 
** plain’’ but-have ‘‘ something”’ about their eyes wonderfully ex- 
pressive. Whatever the eves and hair, however, it has always 
been considered essential that a hervine’s character shall be lovely, 
and that she shall be ‘*‘ appreciated,’’ not to say adored, by at least 
one person. Miss Poynter, in her carefully-written sketch, 
‘* Among the Hills,’’t ventured upon a bit of ‘* realism’ in a differ- 
ent vein ; her heroine is not only pale, ‘sickly, and déformed, but 
stunted in mind and positively repulsive in character ; the power 
of the author lies in the skill with which we are never suffered 
for a moment to feel anything but sympathy wit the unattractive 
girl. Itis a popular delusion that affliction refines. It is more 
than probable that our virtues, instead of being developed by our 
afflictions, are simply brought to bear upon them, and that those 
who endure sorrow patiently are those who would bear happiness 
best. Miss Poynter’s study of a nature embittered by its trials 
has been made with exceedingly clear insight and just sympathies. 

MARION HARLAND’S new book of stories 3 has evidently been, 
as she tells us, ‘‘ penned in deep sympathy ;’’ but we fear that as 
missionary work it will hardly prove effective. It will’ be read 
chiefly and appreciated by the women whose trials it commemo- 
rates ; they will weep over it in secret, wonder at the delicate, 
tender insight of the author, and wish that ‘‘ John’’ would read it ; 
but ‘‘ John,’’ who needs it most, will pronounce it ‘‘ slow’’ after 
the first ten pages, and cast it aside. In the treatment of such 
cases something more than sympathy is required ; it is of less im- 
portance that the wife should be pitied than that the husband 
should be enlightened ; and at the risk of seeming less tender- 
hearted than the author, we venture to suggest that as it is the 
glory of such women that their sorrows are ‘‘ borne patiently in 
secret,’’ the husband who does not sympathize with trials of 
which he is kept in utter ignorance is hardly more to be blamed 
than the wife who continues to be extravagant because she knows 
nothing of a change in her husband's finances. The secret of 
happiness in every relation of life, but essentially in marriage, is 
perfect frankness—frankness in trials above all. Many a patient 
Griselda might spare herself a great deal of her patience ; and the 
heroes and heroines of ‘* Handicapped ’’ have a little too much 
the attitude of one who exclaims with set lips, ‘* I wz/7 be a mar- 
tyr, and nobody shad/ help me.’’ We can hardly say more of the 
book than that it is well meant and written with ‘‘ sympathy.’’ 





* My First Offer, and Other Stories. By Mary Cecil Hay. Franklin Square 
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Believing that many of THE CritIc’s readers will be glad to possess a 
copy of Bastien Le Page’s ‘* Feanne Dare,” which attracted so much 
notice at the last exhibition of the Society of American Artists, we 
have been permitted, by the courtesy of the publishers of HARPER'S 
MONTHLY, @0 reproduce the admirable engraving made by Messrs. 
Smithwick & French. As it appeared originally, the engraving was 
imbedded in the text of a descriptive article; as given here, it is printed 
on a separate sheet of fine paper, in a form well adapted to framing or 
to preservation in a portfolio. No-copy of the present number of THE 
CRITIC ts complete without it. 








A MEMBER of the Poe Memorial Committee informs us 
that Mr. W. F. Gill has issued a circular in the committee’s 
name, attributing all his woes in connection with the Poe 
‘** Festival ’’ of April last to ‘‘a minor literary paper’’— 
Tue Critic. Mr. Gillis in error. His peculiar methods 
were exposed not by Tue Critic but by the daily press. 





CONCERNING “THE CRITIC.” 

THE CRITIC enters to-day upon the second half of the 
first year of its existence. It can hardly seem immodest to 
claim that among journals of its age it stands easily first. 
THE CRITIC owes its birth to the demand for a literary jour- 
nal which should be not only able but independent, not 
only independent but broadly catholic. It has never been, 
and it will never be, a respecter of persons. The obscurest 
artist or man of letters knows that here his merit (if he has 
any) will be gladly recognized ; and his most famous fel- 
low-craftsman knows that here the basis of his reputation 
will be subjected to the closest scrutiny. That THE 
Critic is well-written and instructive is evidenced by the 
list of contributors whose names are given on another page ; 
that its tone and character are exceptionally high is shown 
by the unanimity with which it has been commended by the 
newspaper press throughout the land. The present num- 
ber, while it does not fully realize it, yet fairly indicates 
the ideal which the publishers have kept in view. With each 
successive issue ‘(HE Critic has strengthened its position 
as a popular entertainer and educator ; and it may now, in 
the words of a Western contemporary, be justly regarded as 
** the fairest representative of broad culture in America to- 
day.”’ 


MORAL LITERATURE. 

Some worthy Bostonians have proposed an Index Expur- 
gatorius for their public library. ‘They consider that cer- 
tain lighter works are calcuated to lower the morals of 
youth, and should no longer be circulated by the institu- 
tion. Among the authors thus put under the ban are Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, Miss Annie Thomas, Mrs. Ross Church, 
Mrs. Annie Edwards, Miss Helen Mathers, Mrs. Forrester, 
Edmund Yates, Jessie Fothergill, J. B. Story, Edgar Faw- 
cett, and Mrs. C, F. Corbin. We do not propose to defend 
these writers, though a nice point of ethics might be raised 
in the discussion. When a public library is open to very 
young people, it needs careful supervision. If it is bold 
enough, or rash enough, to circulate cheap novels, it is 
bound to take extraordinary precautions. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library is doing a great work ; its liberality of view is 
indisputable ; its endeavor is the highest to which any simi- 
lar institution has applied itself ; and no true republican, 
believing in universal education, can afford to carp at its 
methods. But the objections which some of its well-wishers 
have raised touches the very essence of public libraries 
which do not put books in circulation, and of which the up- 


per hall of the Boston Library is a notable example. Are 
such institutions justified, have they the right, to bar out 
any books whatever? Was there ever a book printed which 
a public pibrary should be ashamed to have upon its 
shelves? All the great libraries of Europe are agreed that 
there never was and never could be sucha book. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, being open to people of all 
ages, collects its more immoral works into a department 
which it calls *‘ L’Enfer,’’ yielding the key of it readily 
enough. The British Museum, which limits its entrance to 
adults, laughs at the prudery of any restriction, and so does 
the Brussels Library, which, owing to the immunity of scan- 
dalous publications in Belgium, contains hardly anything 
else. From these institutions, and from many other Euro- 
pean capitals, evidence was not long ago collected on the 
subject, and the various directors, curators, and administra- 
tors were of opinion that their *‘ Facetiz’’ had been of con- 
siderable advantage to students and historians, and were 
rarely demanded by the prurient and inquisitive. 

This is a hard nut for those who would manage a public 
library on grandmotherly principles. ‘They should remem- 
ber that there are hundreds of loose writers with whose frippery 
the staidest annalists have garnished their records. Restif 
la Bretonne lived the life of a sot and a swash-buckler ; yet 
the Palais Royal of the last century survives in his chronicle 
of its pleasures by day and night. Casanova de Seingalt 
was the greatest liar of his time ; his memoirs are more in- 
structive than a dozen blue-books. Pietro Aretino per- 
formed the most ignoble offices for the Italian court ; his 
‘** Raggionamenti’’ paint, as nothing else could have painted, 
the streets, boudoirs, and drawing-rocms of Rome. Would 
anybody who sought to know Mirabeau’s character forbear 
to read his ‘‘ Erotika Biblion ;’’ or would any believer in 
Denis Diderot pass over his ‘‘ Bijoux Indiscrets ?’’ Bran- 
téme is not so moral as Pepys, but he is a better gossip. 
Apuleius and Petronius do not furnish reading for school- 
girls ; but they narrate the decadence of the Roman Empire 
more clearly than Juvenal or Tacitus could have narrated 
it. Even when writers are coarse and nothing else, it is 
hard to exclude them. Such productions as Rochester’s 
poems and Mrs. Behn’s plays carry their own antidote, for 


‘if the subject invited readers, the dulness of its treatment 


would drive them away. ‘The safety of great public libra- 
ries lies in the character of the class to which it appeals. 
We venture to say that it might line its shelves with the most 
infamous effusions of the Marquis de Sade, and they would 
lie there long untouched. Curiosity might impel a casual 
reader to turn over the first few pages, but there he would 
stop ; for the man who could find pleasure in reading a 
chapter of Sade is already on his way to the madhouse. 





AN ERRONEOUS INSCRIPTION. 

We are surprised that no one has called attention to an 
error in the inscription below the Farragut statue in Madi- 
son Square. On the right hand side of the pedestal, as one 
faces the statue from the sidewalk in Fifth Avenue, Mr. 
Stanford White, the architect, has inscribed in old style let- 
ters the dates of Farragut’s various commissions. His ac- 
cession to a captaincy is correctly ascribed to the year 1855 ; 
while his appointment as commander (an inferior grade) is 
assigned to the year 1861, a discrepancy of twenty years. 
The date is carved in Roman characters, and the error is 
due to the transposition of a single Jetter. The line referred 
to reads, ‘‘ Commander, MDCCCLXI.’’ It should read, 
‘* Commander, MDCCCXLI.”’ In the interests of the 
small boys whose patriotism should be inflamed by this ad- 
mirable work, we beg that Mr. White will lose no time in 
remedying a defect which might, if uncorrected, give endless 
trouble to the antiquaries of the Twentieth Century. 
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TWILIGHT. * 
Women, moths, bats, beetles, toads 
Love the passing away of day. 
The graying of all colors bodes 
To them soft circumstance, fair play 
For purposeless activities 
And undefinéd sympathies. 


Now one’s mind is like his dress—- 

No one can its color guess ; 

Now one’s heart is like the sky— 
Changing, doubtful, rich ; 

And conscience like the cross-roads sign 
That tells not which is which. 


I take some vagrant scent for guide,— 
Sweet-brier, lilac, mignonette, 
Woodbine, hawthorn, violet, 

And wander far and wide, 

Homeless, nameless,—kith nor kin,— 

Nor law above me nor within. 


But wayside things I gladly greet, 
As of my blood’s most cherished strain. 
They feed me with forbidden sweet ; 
Though drawn apart, I’m theirs again. 
I kiss the stars, I clasp the sky, 
And with the clouds on hill-tops lie. 


For I have doffed humanity, 
And put a looser vesture on ; 
Dead things have living tongues for me— 
In deserts ] am not alone. 
Though outcast, rebel, renegade, 
Dark nature maketh me amends. 
Her springs tabooed yield me sweet aid, 
Her creatures are my secret friends. 
RoGER RIORDAN. 


THE TROLLOPES. 

WITH the exception of the Coleridges and the Lyttons, few 
modern English families have produced so many writers as the 
family of Mr. Anthony Trollope. His mother, who was the 
yeewen Fhe of a clergyman, and his father, who was the cousin of a 
baronet, indulged themselves in literary pursuits. The former 
found or made her first opportunity in 1829, when she came to 
the United States and attempted to start herself in business in 
Cincinnati, but seems to have chiefly employed herself in taking 
notes of what she saw, or thought she saw, with a view of turning 
them to account in a book. She wrote her book, ‘“‘ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans’* (1831), and a nice little rumpus fol- 
lowed it, thanks to the sensitive folly of our ancestors, who smarted 
fearfully under her satiric strictures. It was the sensation of 
the time ; it passed through three editions in about a year; and 
it was translated into French and Spanish. The Quarterly Review 
characterized the author as an English lady of sense and acute- 
ness, who possessed very considerable powers of expression, 
and enjoyed unusually favorable opportunities for observation. 
The opinion of the Edinburgh Review was less favorable, 
for she was alleged to have entered the house by tie back 
premises and taken her two years’ quarters in the kitchen. 
Of the outside of the manners she ventured to paint, she 
never saw the fiftieth part; and her book was declared to 
contain as much provocation, whether by commission or omission, 
as the mere channel of private literature could possibly convey. 
The success of Mrs. Trollope’s American diatribe confirmed her 
inclination for authorship, which she immediately adopted as a 
profession, and followed assiduously for the next twenty-five years. 
She turned her hand to anything that promised to pay, the list of 
her publications amounting to forty or more different works—nov- 
els, poems, and books of European travel—for which there was 
then a demand. She returned twice in thought to the scene of her 
early triumphs, first in ‘‘ The Refugee in America,’* which was 
published a year after her ‘‘ Domestic Manners,”’ and again, five 





* From Scribner's Monthly for August. 


‘ 


years later, in ‘‘ The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitelaw.’’ She also wrote novels of English life and manners. 
Such was Mrs. Frances Trollope, the mother of Anthony Trollope 
(1815), Thomas Adolphus Trollope (1810), and four other Trol- 
lopes, who appear not to have inherited her propensity for author- 
ship. Of Thomas Adolphus, the eldest son, who has resided for 
upward of forty years in Italy, I will only say that he was the first 
of the children who turned his attention to letters; that his two 
earliest books, which were descriptions of travel in Brittany and 
Western France, were edited by his mother ; that he has success- 
fully worked in the field of Italian history, biography, and man- 
ners ; and that he also has written many novels, mostly on Italian 
subjects, with an occasional excursion into English life, the best 
known of the last, I believe, being ‘* Landisfarm Chase.’’ Mr. 
Anthony Trollope is said to consider his brother Adolphus the 
better writer of the two, and to wonder at his own success. 

The public facts of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s career are not 
many. He is said to have been educated at Winchester and Har- 
row ; to have connected himself with the British Postal Service in 
1834 ; to have frequently been sent abroad by it to establish post- 
al conventions ; and to have resigned from it in 1867. We hear 
of him first as an author in 1847, when he published what appears 
to have been an Irish story, ‘‘ The Macdermots of Ballycloran.”’ 
It was followed by (presumably) another Irish story, ‘‘ The Kellys 
and the O’Kellys’’ (1848), by ‘* La Vendée’’ (1850), “‘ The War- 
den’’ (1855), ‘* Barchester Towers’’ (1857), ‘‘ The Three Clerks’ 
(1857), ‘‘ Dr. Thorne’’ (1858), and the ‘* The Bertrams’’ (1859). 
The list of his later publications is too long to be given here. 
The talent of these stories was recognized, but rather tardily, and 
it was not until he was asked by Thackeray to contribute a long 
novel to the Cornhill Magazine that his opportunity came. 
Twenty-two years have passed since the first instalment of *‘ Fram- 
ley Parsonage’’ appeared therein, and set the seal upon the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Anthony Trollope. He is everywhere recognized as the 
truest, because the least exaggerated, historian of living English 
manners. His characters are such as may be met with in the 
walks of middle life—men and women of flesh and blood, busy 
with their daily avocations, actuated by common motives, and 
many of them, no doubt, commonplace enough-—but all real and 
natural, and English to the backbone. They are born in the sta- 
tions they are to occupy ; they are averse from, or they fall in love 
with, each other ; they marry, and are given in marriage ; they 
lead active but not adventurous lives ; finally, they are gathered 
to their fathers in the quiet burial places of their native land. 
Whether one is interested in them depends upon one’s taste and 
upon his theory of literary art : lovers of the ideal generally under- 
value them as much as lovers of the real overvalue them. Pos- 
terity, which will have no motive to do either, will settle the place 
they are to occupy in the world’s library of fiction. What Lamb 
said of Heywood often occurs to me when I think of Trollope: 
** Heywood is a sort of prose Shakspeare.’’ And I add, “* Trol- 
lope is a sort of prose Thackeray.”’ R. H. STODDARD. 





Minor Notices. 


THE amount of Carlyle literature which has been precipitated 
within one short. year would make a small library. Exposition, 
elucidation, criticism, defence, have all played their part. It is 
hardly yet time to weigh duly the results, for the heat is still 
great. The shock given by the ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ leaves our 
nerves still a-guiver. Mr. Mead* enters the lists with such semi- 
philosophical bias as an admirer almost necessarily brings. He is 
indignant, philosophically indignant, at the severer critics of Car- 
lyle. Yet he seems to us scarcely to have hit the true line of de- 
fense. To us, whatever is objectionable in the ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ 
is equally objectionable in the former works of this image-break- 
ing Scotchman. Mr. Mead has made a good study of Canlyle’s 
philosophy, and attempted to trace it to German sources in 
Goethe, Fichte, Sheliing and Kant. The study is by no means 
exhaustive, nor, in relation to the German writers, is it whoily 
from the original sources. So that while the hook will be of in- 
terest to the general reader, and will help some readers to a 
knowledge of Carlyle, it will have little to tell tu the deeper stu- 
dent, who must needs make his own study. The work is fairly 
well written, sometimes brilliant, and holds the attention well. It 
can easily be read in an hour, and yet leaves us but dimly ac- 
quainted with the grin old Scotchman. 


* The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin D. Mead. Cloth. $1. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Miss OAKEY’S little book, ‘‘ Beauty in Dress,’’* has the ad- 
vantage of a most attractive exterior. Its green and gold cover 
with its flounce of lace around the bottom attracts the eye at once, 
and on opening the book no one who is at all interested in the art 
of dressing can fail to read it. Miss Oakey may be called a dress 
reformer in the better sense of the term. She does not advo- 
cate trousers for women, nor that all-in-one-piece undergarment 
affected by the strong-minded. Beauty in dress is what she ad- 
vises, and she tells women how they can dress handsomely and 
bécomingly without following the extreme fashion, yet without al- 
together disregarding it. It is the color rather than the cut of a 
garment that interests her, and her hints are useful not only be- 
cause they suggest pretty things, but-because they involve no ex- 
travagant outlay of money. Every type of womanly beauty re- 
ceives attention; and the plainest woman need not despair of 
looking picturesque, if nothing more, if she adopts Miss Oakey’s 
suggestions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The American, of Philadelphia, has been transformed into an eight- 
page semi-weekly. 

Mr. Chadwick's new book, ‘‘ The Man Jesus,”’ will be published by 
Roberts Brothers in Octuber. 

Publication has been begun of Mme. Juliette Lambert’s work on 
the contemporary poets of Greece. 

Of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Quatre Vents de 1’Esprit’’ (noticed in these col- 
umns a month ago) more than 17,000 copies have been sold. 

Among the newest books in London is a volume of poems by Oscar 
Wilde, who, it is said, will soon visit America to lecture on esthetic 
themes. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman’s poem, delivered at the opening of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy on the 11th inst., is printed in the August 
Allantic. 

Emil Holub, the Austrian doctor whose ‘‘ Seven Years in South 
Africa’’ has had so large a sale, will visit England before he resumes 
his travels. 

We have received from Mr. A. C. Seeman, of St. Louis, the first 
number of 7%e Mirror, a monthly review of art, the drama, music, 
and literature. , 

The Boston Advertiser, in changing from a four to an eight-page 
paper, has set an example worthy of imitation by the publishers of all 
unwieldy folios. 

The pidce de résistance of the August Worth American is a discussion 
of ‘* The Christian Religion,’’ by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll and Judge 
Jeremiah S. Black. 

A letter from Queen Anne referring chiefly to politics was sold in 
London the other day for $80; one from Robert Burns for $70, and 
another, dated 1789, for $155. 

‘*The Discouerie of Witchcraft,’’ published in 1584 by Reginald 
Scot, the first writer in England and thesecond in Europe to deny the 
reality of witchcraft, is about to be reprinted. 

‘* The Priest's Blessiny”’ is the name of a new book by the authoress 
of ‘‘ The Queen of Connaught.’’ It isa story of Irish peasant life, 
written with special reference to recent occurrences. 

Mr. Charles A. Barnard, whose stories of love and science have 
given him a pleasant reputation, has been appointed New York editor 
of the Manufacturer's Gazette, recently established in Boston. 

‘* The Ladies of the White House,’’ by Laura C. Holloway (of the 
editorial staff of the Brooklyn Zag/e) has been thoroughly revised by 
the author, and reprinted from new plates. It is a subscription book. 

Henry A. Sumner & Co. have issued a new edition of that highly 
entertaining story, ‘‘ The Ballet Dancer’s Husband.’’ It is called 
‘* Barberine,’’ after the heroine—a deserved honor, for she was a 
heroine indeed. 

A communication in The Academy is headed ‘‘ The Evil One of the 
Revisers.'"’ To whom can it refer? Is it to an English or an 
American member of the learned companies ?—a dean, a doctor, or 
an archdeacon ? 

The Art /nterchange printed a midsummer number last week which 
was enriched with a decorative cover and some extra illustrations, 
the best being Mr. Frank Fowler’s drawing from his painting, 
** Young Bacchus.’”’ 

The Century will begin its career without Mr. Schuyler’s serial, 
‘* Peter the Great,’’ which has been running in Scridner’s for twu 
years. When we next meet with this work it will be in book form, 
from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Anthony Trollope’s new novel, ‘*‘ Ayala’s. Angel,’’ will be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. This firm also announce for early pub- 
lication ‘* The Comedy of Errors,’’ in Mr, Rolff’s capital series, and 
an edition of the New Testament with the original-Greek on one page 
and the revised English version on the other. 


* Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. $1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Scribner's Montily has discovered a poet of some promise in Mr. 
Riordan, the artist, from a group of whose verses:in ‘the forthcoming 
August number of that magazine, we have been permitted to quote 
those on ‘‘ Twilight,’ which appear in this number of THE Critic. In 
Scribner's they are accompanied by a charming illustration from the 
same pen. 

The August number of Harper's Magazine contains unusual attrac- 
tions. The frontispiece, by E. A. Abbey, engraved by Cole, is a 
beautiful picture, and worthy of any collector’s portfolio. The sur- 
render of Cornwallis is treated at length, apropos of the coming cele- 
bration at Yorktown. ‘The September number of this magazine will 
contain a fine portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, a conspicuous act of edi- 
torial courtesy. 

The following appears in the advertising columns of The Atheneum 
of June 25th: 


_A gentleman desires occupation anywhere with modern and noble thinking men, who 
aim at promovion of human progress as much as at money. Aged forty. Slightly 


nervous (hyperzsthesia vasomotorii). Has been physician. Has given up. Cannot 
work hard. Cannot bear heavy sky. Understands languages, but not music, no cali- 
graphy, no drawing. Address Neco Orium, Steel & Jones’ Advertising Office, 


Spring-gardens, S.\V 
Who wants him ? 

A private letter from Italy, dated June 12th, gives discouraging 
news of an eminent German philosopher and author : 

‘* Hildebrand, I regret to say, has probably finished his literary career. He was 
taken ill in April, went to the seaside for a fortnight, came back with a distressing 
pneumonia complicated with sciatiza, and for some time saw no one but his wife and 
physicians. I saw him last week for a half hour before leaving Florence. He was 
fearfully emaciated, weak and speechless. He communicated with me only by writ- 
ing. I judge that he is wasting away with a rapid consumption. ‘This seems the 
more probable because his father and two brothers died of that complaint. 

WE regret to learn of the death of Mr. John A. Appieton, of the firm 
of D. Appleton & Co. Mr. Appleton was not the senior member of 
the firm, though long invalidism gave him the appearance of being 
older than he really was. Only two of the sons of Daniel Appleton, 
the founder of the house, survive him. Mr. Appleton will long be 
remembered for his gentle ways and amiable disposition. A sufferer 
himself, he pitied the sufferings of others, and his hand was ‘* open as 
day to melting charity.”’ 

The Nation, of which Messrs. E. L. Godkin & Co. were the pro- 
prietors, has been absorbed by the Zvening Post, of which Mr. Godkin 
recently became a part owner and an associate editor. It will be pub- 
lished henceforth as the weekly edition of the latter paper, its columns 
being filled with the leading articles that have already appeared in the 
daily edition. The old name will be retained, as well as the present 
“very remarkable list of writers in every department.” We con- 
gratulate the readers of both papers on the change. 





THE FINE ARTS 
‘The First of May.”* 
Since William Blake wrote and illustrated his extraordinary verses 
there has been no publication in English which shows an artistic and 
literary vein equal to that of Walter Crane in depicting and writing 
of fairyland. It is not meant by that to draw comparison between 
the two on the same level ; for Blake is in a thousand ways the artis- 
tic master of Crane,as he is of many other English artists to-day. 





- The horribleness of Blake, the oddity as well as the vivid gems of 


beauty, and the archaic power, are not parts of the disciple’s art 
whether of language or of delineation; these give way for grace, 
beauty, and such softer traits as seem to fit better modern times and 
the more playful spirit of the nursery. The masque has more grasp 
and sanity in the commonplace sense of those terms than anything by 
Blake. It has a full plot and a most charming one, quite enough to 
please adults and yet in all probability entirely within the mental 
limits of young children. Where Blake is almost ferociously on the 
track of truth, Crane is equally bent upon the deification of beauty. 
Between his conception of beauty in the text and in the illustrations 
there is this difference: Both are strongly affected by the pre- 
Raphaelite influence in English literature and art, but the text is quite 
clear of that mawkishness and “‘ intensity’’ which we find in many of 
the modern English versifiers and which forms a legitimate field for 
the best sport in Puzch. The illustrations, however, are not entirely 
devoid of ‘‘ utterness,’’ if that noun may be coined for the occasion, 
inasmuch as the nude figures of the fairies, who are of definite sexes, 
do not keep to the one sex or the other in their general modelling. 
The tendency is to compare little with great, toward the Michael An- 
gelesque, wherein female figures are not only extremely elongated — 
hardly a fault at all in picturing fairies—but also masculine in the 
muscular and buny framework. Perhaps this tendency to the androgy- 
nous shape of the human being is meant to express absence of 
animality and refer the mind to the realm of fairyland as a kind of 
paradise where sexes are not ; to be truer to actual history, it sends 
one back to the old painters who were more apt to represent angels of 





* The First of May. A Fairy Masque presented in aseries of 52 designs, By 
Walter Crane. $2.50. Doston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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indeterminate sex than the reverse. Undoubtedly Walter Crane gets 
this from the Italian painters before Michael Angelo as well as from 
the heroic figures by that master, which, though female, express force 
by muscular development. It seems to us, however, a mistake, and 
we only see in this side of the pre- Raphaelites an unintelligent copying 
of what was unimportant in the old painters if not absolutely wrong. 
Walter Crane should be the last one to do as his English brothers, since 
he dedicates this charming book to no other than Charles Darwin! A 
symbolical winged oval, in which stands a fairy on a globe, her legs 
twined about with vines, and flowers and butterflies near, may be 
intended to represent Beauty inclosed in Nature, and so forms a highly 
complimentary coat-of-arms for the great natural philosopher. But if he 
be a believer in Darwinism, Mr. Crane ought to have made his fairy 
queen and attendant sprites either immature girls and boys or else 
given them the fullest outlines of the separate sexes ; for the least that 
the doctrine has done is to prove the beauty and rightfulness of the 
disparity of structure between man and woman. 

It may seem overstrained to criticize so closely a book of such light 
weight as well as one otherwise of great merit. Yet look at plate 
twenty-five. Is it a man or a woman ; it is certainly nut the figure of 
a youth of either sex. The beautiful figure of Goldenhair in plate 
twenty-four does not err in the same fashion, but that of Robinet at 
furty-four is the figure of a Hylas, one of those youths whom the an- 
tique world loved to fashion with effeminate characteristics. Robinet is, 
however, a female sprite, for this is what she does : 


LILIAN, 
Well, then, I'll tell you one ; within this wood 
A Fairy dwells, the Queen’s chief verdérer, 
Who guards all flowers and birds in forest-fold. 
*Tis she who lights the furze’s scented pyre, 
On hawthorns spreads the perfumed fleece of May, 
And in the mornings strings the blades of grass 
With beads of light and rosaries of pearl ; 
And oft times by a river’s bank she sits 
And blows those golden bubbles, marigolds, 
And men and fairies call her Robinet. 
Sometimes she turns into a butterfly ; 
But if pursued then changes to a flower, 
Which when you think to gather, spreads its wings 
And sails away across the meads and woods. 

It may be fairly said that every plate is graceful, prettily composed, 
and full of the pleasant spirit of the text. The more purely decorative 
the designs are, the better are they. Such is plate seven and the 
uprights to plate eight, the row of fairies in plate eighteen who are 
comedy comrades to Blake’s angels in ‘‘ Job,’’ and especially the up- 
rights to plate twenty-seven, where we trace along a rising stalk first 
caterpillars, then chrysalides, and at last the butterfly that expands its 
wings as the crowning flower, and yet is a fairy baby at the same 
time. The masque opens with the brightest of elves who tell where 
they have slept the night before, somewhat as in ‘* The Culprit Fay,” 
and return in the third scene to recite this song : 

All you bid us, Queen, is done : 
Through the forest May’s begun ; 
Carols all the wood with song ; 

Music blooms with flowers along ; 
Swallows, joyous in the light, 

Flash, mute songs, in rhythmic flight ; 
All the glades with primrose set, 
Dark and pale blue violet, etc. 

It is not stated that Walter Crane is author as well as artist ; that is 
left to be inferred. Should it be so, it is certainly a matter for con- 
gratulation that so much talent exists in the same person. The plants 
Adderstungue, Toadstool, and Mandrake form with Canker the fairy 
Hades, opposed tu the Paradise of the fairies, Angelica and Company, 
while Marjoy, a sanctimonious person of the old Puritanic type, makes 
a capital contrast tu the mindless lover Laureo and to Lilian the gentle 
Queen of May, whom he loves, Tattle and Dry are rustics of the 
order of Shakspeare and Milton. The plates have been reproduced 
here by a heliotype process that seems not always to have dohe the 
originals justice. Notable is the happy use made by the artist of siu- 
gle petals, flower whorls, or twisted sprays cast here aud there over 
the vacant spaces near the text in the Japanese method. The book is 
admirably adapted for illumination by amateur painters who have sure 
hands at miniature work and good judgment in the selection of colors. 


Poynter’s Text Books.* 

SEEMINGLY the same ground as Mr. Poynter’s first field has. been 
covered by Lord Ronald Gower in a small text-book recently issued. 
But the latter is such a disappointment that this new work is very wel- 
come in its place. Plain, careful statement, copious illustrations, and 
a well-considered arrangement of materials mark the volume. Its 
only originality can be the right choice of authorities. Among those 
mentioned are Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Passavant, and Viardot. 
Many archeologists and students in special lines of research, on the 
lives of various painters of Germany, Holland, and Flanders, such as 





* German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting. By H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M.A., and 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Illustrated Text-books of Art. Edited by Edward J. 
Poynter, R.A. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Van Lerius and Génard of Antwerp, find no mention. From the mul- 
titude of monographs, studies, brochures on disputed points of art- 
biography, which can be found in Flanders and France, it is difficult 
to take only the likeliest. Mr. Buxton has done this in an earnest, 
practical spirit, and, since nothing can be demanded which is incom- 
patible with a text-book, it is lucky that we can get so sober and use- 
ful a compilation. Not all the artists of these three countries can be 
mentioned. Flemish painters of some note, like the elder Horemans 
(of a painter family represented at the Metropolitan Museum), and 
Adrien Keij, and Dutch painters of the rank of Van Penne, afe 
omitted in accordance with the editor’s idea of selection. Occasion- 
ally one demands more accuracy of definition. So on page 71, when 
speaking of the “‘ painters and varlets’’ to the Counts of Flanders and 
Burgundy, it would have been well to explain that ‘‘ varlet’”’ did not 
mean for Van Eyck what it means to-day, any more than ‘* Cham- 
berlain’’ means a tiring man who did the menial services of a bed- 
room. In Van Eyck’s case he was evidently given a position similar 
to Chamberlain in order both to use his services as a painter and as 
a convenient ambassador. Doubtless it was in the policy of the time 
to make the ostensible visit of a portrait-painter the occasion for a lit- 
tle diplomacy, sud rosa. Other volumes of this series are projected. 
T. Roger Smith has in hand two on architecture, of which *‘ Gothic 
and Renaissance,”’ will appear at once. George Aitchison will write . 
on ornament. Classic and Italian painting have been treated by Poyn- 
ter and Percy R. Head. Wilmot Buxton proposes to treat English 
and American, and Gerard Smith, French and Spanish. Two vol- 
umes on sculpture, antique and modern, are in charge of George Red- 
mond, F.R.C.S. 


Art Notes. 

A CAPITAL bust of Mlle. Croizette has just been modelled by Fran- 
ceschi. 

The receipts at the Paris Salon this season are reported to have 
reached $70,000. 

An exhibition of paintings by Washington Allston is being held at 
the Boston Art Museum. 

The characteristic portrait of Mr. Trollope on the first page of TUE 
CRITIC was drawn by Blum from a photugraph by Sarony. 











THE DRAMA. 











THE lasting success of '‘Sam’l of Posen,’’ which shares the dra- 
matic honors of the Summer with ‘‘ The Professor,’”’ and ‘‘ The Mas- 
cotte,”’ is a fact not unworthy of consideration. Mr. M. B. Curtis, 
whom it reveals as a specialist of a quite uncommon order, may per- 
haps, even at this early stage of his career, have marked the limit of 
his ability. Most actors are fitted by nature for one class of parts; 
many of them are fitted for one part alone ; and it is only given to 
comedians of superlative gifts to exceed the bounds which nature 
sets. So far as can be judged across the footlights, Mr. Curtis seems 
to have the features, voice, and gestures that are held to be typical of 
the Jewish race, and though it is not to be supposed that in private life 
he talks with a blurred tongue or with a lisp, yet it is indisputable 
that his knowledge of the German-Jewish dialect is singularly exact, 
and that the speech of the old ‘* S’ help me God’’ Hebrew, who has 
for so many years been wandering over the stage, must henceforth 
disappear from it for ever. Philology is not among the ordinary 
acquirements of an actor. The stolid Dutchman of the boards, the 
roguish Irishman, the crafty Italian, the haw-demme Englishman go on 
speaking the same dialect that generations of stage Dutchmen, Irish- 
men, Italians, and Englishmen have spoken before them. Reporters 
pick it up at the variety theatres and transplant it in the newspapers. 
Readers are led to believe that it is the common speech of foreigners 
in the witness-box or in the dock. The absurd speech grows along- 
side of our native tongue, and when an actor of more than ordinarily 
quick ear catches and reproduces the true accent, it is received with 
as much favor as the Chinese would bestow on an air by Rossini. For 
this reason Mr. Curtis is chary of displaying his advantages. He has 
respect for the linguistic prejudices of his audience, and lest he should 
be thought pedantic, indulges in many traditional tricks of utterance 
which are about as characteristic of the Jewish race at large as they 
are characteristic of Shylock or of Daniel Deronda. 

But the new actor owes his success to causes in no way connected 
with his dialect. He is one of the most easy and natural players that 
the American boards have for some time seen. He exaggerates in 
just such proportions as stage perspective demands, and takes excel- 
lent care that the majority of the spectators shall not see that he exag- 
gerates at all.” His perfect self-confidence is more truly delineated 
than even the self-confidence of Colonel Sellers. When Sam’! says 
that in two years he will own the store, you are convinced that he is 
right ; when Sellers assures his speculative hearers that there are mil- 
lions in it, you are equally sure that he is wrong. Sam’! belongs to 
the domain of comedy, Sellers to the domain of farce. Sam'’l comes 
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to the stage from the streets, stepping out of actual life, his peddler’s 
tray hung round his neck ; Sellers comes to the stage from the green- 
room, having just left the company of Mercadet, Mr. Affable Hawk, 
Sir Abel Handyside, and other pleasant figments of the boards. Both 
are accompanied in all their movements by the agreeable chink of 
money. This is in an infallible recipe for success in English and 
American plays. Some dramatists believe in snow ; others put their 
faith in conflagrations ; all rely implicitly on gold. A ten-dollar 
cheque might with skill be made the pivot of a drama; a million- 
dollar cheque would probably save the dullest piece ever written. If 
some playwright were to dramatize the sessions of the Monetary 
Congress in Paris, enlivened with a few songs and dances, it would go 
hard with him if he did not make the hit of the coming season. But 
Sam’l of Posen would be a fascinating character even if he carried 
smaller sums of money and less valuable cases of diamonds about 
with him. His avarice isa genial avarice. His care for his own 
interests is happily blended with self-abnegation. If Mrs, Mulcahay, 
the poor Irish widow, comes destitute to his pawn shop, he refuses 
her half-dollar for a moth-eaten shawl, and sends her away laden with 
furniture and provisions. If he goes a-wooing and selects a short dam- 
sel because her dresses will cost less, there is a twinkle in his eye 
which is repeated when she says, ‘‘ You want to buy me,’’ and he 
replies, ‘‘ You are worth all the silver and gold in the world, and I 
wouldn't tell you that if I wanted to buy you.’’ It is altogether a very 
felicitous creation. One may sincerely hope that Mr. Curtis will be 
able to repeat his first success. The stage is not so rich in comedians 
that it can afford to let him be submerged by a single character. 


Nor is the play such utter trash as it has been generally represented 
to be. It is merely the production of a muddled brain. The author, 
having set out fairly enough, has speedily lost his way. He under- 
stands the rudimentary art of contrasting his characters : the two part- 
ners, one spendthrift and generous, the other irredeemably wicked ; 
the two girl apprentices, one German and trusting, the other French 
and deceitful ; and finally the stern old employer and the smart Jew 
employee. The French girl steals a diamond ; the generous partner, 
aided by Sam’! the Jew, is accused of the theft ; and at that point even 
a novice would have ended the act. Not so Mr. Jessop. The Ger- 
man girl sees the theft, denounces the French girl, and the latter, find- 
ing herself foiled, turns on the generous partner and for no conceiv- 
able reason charges him with seduction. Ifthe Jew did not raisea 
laugh the curtain would fall in dead silence. The same ignorance of 
stage effect—to say nothing of the much higher quality of logic—is dis- 
played in the third act. Sam’l is drugged in a gambling-house and is 
robbed, by the French girl, of his jewels. What the author now 
seeks is a startling ending. Did he ever see ‘‘ Chodruc Duclos,’’ or 
any of the score of melodramas founded on it? Chodruc, too, is 
given a drugged liquor, pours it under the table, falls heavily forward, 
is robbed of his jewels, lets the robbers get on either side of him, then 
Starts up, a pistol in each hand, and holds them at bay till soldiers 
break into the hut and capture them. This is claptrap, if you like, 
but it is at least effective claptrap ; whereas Mr. Jessop, allowing his 
hero to remain asleep while the wicked partner murders the girl, and 
not rousing him till the curtain falls, invites the apathy with which this 
impotent conclusion is received. At the same time, if he contrived 
the peddling scene in which Sam’] is introduced, or the pawnbroking 
scenes with the needy actor and the Irishwoman, he certainly under- 
stands the art of comedy better than the art of melodrama, and 
he might possibly cultivate the former with success if he set himself in 
earnest to learn the business during the next few years. 











MUSIC 





Rubinstein’s ‘‘I1 Demonio.” 


THE performance at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 2oth ult., of 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demonio,’’ has been one of the events of a London 
musical season particularly rich in novelties. Newsymphonies, over- 
tures, contertos, and morceaux of chamber music have appeared on 
more of this season’s programmes than on those of any of the last 
three years, no less than four large choral compositions (among 
them ‘** The Tower of Babel’’) have had their first performance, as 
well as three new operas. Of these latter, that of Rubinstein seems, 
according to the most trustworthy accounts, to have made by far the 
most enduring impression, although reports received after the first 
performance are greatly at variance with each other. All, however, 
seem to agree that as a purely musical work, ‘‘ Il Demonio ”’ is to be 
placed on a level with the best efforts of its composer. For this ver- 
dict we had been prepared by the picturesque bits of ballet music from 
it that were heard in the concert room last winter, as well as by the 
reports from St. Petersburg and Moscow, where it had been previously 
performed. In Hamburg its success was not equal to that of Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Nero,’? which made a positive furore there last winter. A 
stumbling-block with the London critics, as well as withthose of Ham- 
burg and Berlin (on the occasion of the performance of ‘‘ Feramors’’), 


seems to be the fact that Rubinstein exhibits none of the progressive 
tendencies of the modern music-drama, but adheres strictly to the con- 
ventional forms in his arias, choruses and ensembles. This, however, 
we do nct consider as at all a thing to be surprised at when one con- 
siders that Rubinstein is, firstly, an eminently conservative man, 
and, secondly, that he is essentially reserved and untheatrical. He 
has the dramatic quality without a doubt, but it is the dramatic 
quality of a lyrist and not in any sense that of a dramatist. He is 
dramatic as are Browning, Swinburne, and Rossetti—closet drama- 
tists, all of them. The possession of this quality gives the highest 
value to much of his work ; only lately, in the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,”’ we 
were enabled to realize how beautifully he can at once use and proper- 
ly subordinate it. In certain of his songs—‘‘ Asra,” ‘‘ The Moun- 
tain Crag,’’ and others--as well as in his symphonic and chamber 
music, the quality becomes invaluable. But it is never that of the 
theatre ; it is not vivid, broad, or intense enough to stand the glare of 
the lime lights. In Rubinstein we have to content ourselves with 
beautiful music—it seems scarcely too much to say the most beautiful 
that is written in our day—and those for whom this will not suffice will 
be compelled to look elsewhere for their operas. 

We have scarcely space to review in detail the plot of the ‘‘ De- 
mon,” of which the libretto, by Wiskowatoff, is founded on a Rus- 
sian poem by Lermontoff. Briefly, it is the story of a princess who, 
awaiting the return of her lover from a campaign against the Tartars, 
is tempted by the evil spirit, resists him successfully, aud dies. The 
evil one is bathed somewhat as in ‘‘ Faust,’’ save that in the ‘‘ De- 
mon”’ the princess is carried off bodily by angels, and the lover has not 
been the instrument of ier temptation. What Rubinstein would make 
of the opportunities afforded him by the local color, the choruses, etc., 
we can judge from his other works of like character. The ballet 
music which has been heard here is indescribably lovely, as well as 
characteristic. London, like Hamburg, seems to be greatly impressed 
by a soprano solo and chorus in the first act, and a wonderfully 
dramatic duet for soprano and tass in the third. In twenty years 
we may possibly have ‘‘ Il Demonio”’ here, and then we shall be able 
to judge of it for ourselves. 


Musical Notes. 

WE have received. the July number of Brainard’s Musical World. 

Signor Campanini has been singing Faust in Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,”’ 
in London, with his usual success. 

A Popular Opera is to be established in Paris, with a subvention of 
$60,000. The company, whicn will consist of not less than thirty 
artists, sixty musicians, and sixty supernumeraries, will be required to 
perform every day for 42 weeks of the year. 

The fifth annual meeting of the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Albany, on the sth, 6th, and 7th inst., was rendered interest- 
ing by piano-forte recitals by Messrs. Louis Mass, Albert R. Parsons, 
and William F. Sherwood. Mr. Eugene Thayer also gave a fine 
performance on the organ, and there were addresses on various musi- 
cal and esthetic subjects. 

Mr. H. J. Mapleson, who has had financial troubles in London, has 
sold for £ 80,000 his interest in Her Majesty’s Drury Lane Theatre to 
the rival operatic managers, the brothers Gye, of Covent Garden. 
Mr. Mapleson will hereafter give his entire attention to the production 
of opera iu the United States. Much of the éclat of his company will 
be lost, we fear, from the fact that it can no longer bear the title ‘* Her 
Majesty’s.”’ 

The agent of Mme. Adelina Patti has arrived in New York to make 
arrangements for her appearance in this country during the Fall and 
Winter. Mme. Patti will sail from England in October and will be 
heard here in some thirty concerts during a visit of four months. She 
will be accompanied by the inevitable Nicolini, though his attractions 
as a tenor are on the wane. Mme. Patti comes as her own manager, 
and not with any impressario. . 

In our notice—last issue—of musical matters at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mass., we suggested the desirability of adding to the excellent 
course of study pursued there that of the stringed (bow) instru- 
ments. A note from Mr. C. H. Morse, who is at the head of the 
musical department, informs us that arrangements to this effect have 
already been made, and that he has secured as teachers Messrs. C. 
N. Allen and Carl Meisel for violin and viola, and Mr. Wulf Fries 
for violoncello. A better selection could hardly have been made. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT YET NOTICED. 


THe Oricin or Nations. By George Rawlinson. Cloth, $1. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

LiterRAky Art. A Conversation between a Painter, a Poet, and a Philosopher. 
By John Albee. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Locke's ConDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Thomas Fowler. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Turoucu THE Ranks TO A Commission. Cloth, $1.75. New York and London : 
Macunillan & Co. 

Lorp Beaconsrigtp. A Study. By Georg Brandes. Translated by Mrs. George 
Sturge. Franklin Square Library. 15 cents. New York: Harper & Bros 

SgLect Popu.ar Poems OF EDGAR ALLAN Pog, Memorial Fund Edition. 


New York: 


Paper, 


ascents. NewYork: W. J. Widdleton. 
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A NEW “NO ([INAME,” 


BABY RUE. 


Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Friends 
and her Enemies. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


First Series.—Mercy Philbrick’s Choice; Afterglow; 
Deirdré; Hetty’s Strange History; Is That All? Will 
Denbigh, Nobleman; Kismet; The Wolf at the Door; 
The Great Match; Marmorne; Mirage; A Modern 
Mephistopheles; Gemini; A Masque of Poets. 14 vols., 
black and gold. 

Sgconp Series.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece; The 
Colonel’s Opera Cloak; His Majesty, Myself; Mrs. 
Beauchamp Brown; Salvage; Don Fan: The Tsar’s 
Window ; Manuela Parédes, 


Price of each volume is $1. 


NEW NOVELS BY “NO NAME” AUTHORS. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. By the author of ‘‘ Kismet,”’ 
“e irage. ] 

BY THE TIBER. By the author of ‘* Signor Monaldini’s 


iece. 
BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. By the author of 
“ His Majesty, Myself.” 


16mo vols., black and red, gold lettered. Price, $1.50 each, 





Sold by all booksellers. When not to be found, send 
directly to 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





‘HAMMOCK STORIES. 
SURF: A Summer Pilgrimage. Author, 
SAUL WRIGHT. 

“Love and Fun among a party of bright newspaper men.” 
CAMP AND CABIN: Life and Luck in 
the Sierras. Author, Ross. W. RAYMOND. 

“ A delicious little volume : just the thing for the Sum- 
mer traveller..”"—Providence Press. 
PLOUGHED UNDER: The Story of a 

Prairie Flower. 

** A novel of great strength.”—Soston Tost. 

“The story is, in fact, a poem; as much so as the 
prose-poems of Longfellow or Philip Sidney.”—Chicago 
Standard. 


Uniform in price. Paper, 50c.; Cloth, $1. 
At all News S ands and Book-stores. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Pustisuers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


NOW READY. 


AUGUST ATLANTIC 
Containing the opening chapters of 
Mr. Howells’s New Story, 
“ DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE.” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 





CHOICE READING. 


THE SKELETON IN THE HOUSE. 


By Friedrich Spielhagen. From the German 
on M. J. Safford, translator of ‘‘*By His Own 
Might, » «* Geier-Wally,"' ‘‘ A Question,” etc. 
One of the very latest of this favorite author’s 
charming novelettes. Price, 40 cents, in paper. 


LORIMER AND WIFE. 


By MARGARET LEE. 

Miss Lee is already known to a large circle of 
fastidious novel-readers throughout the country, 
but this novel cannot fail to secure her a high po- 
sition for its strong character sketching. 

Price, 50 cents, in paper. 











Either of the above for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be mailed, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of price. 


GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 Park Place, New York. 





“The Hammock Series,” 


The Summer Novel is now an Amer- 





ican Institution, and among the locations 
Jor reading the same the Hammock plays 
an important part. We have therefore 
adopted for the books of this kind to be 
published by us, the following distinctive 
name : 


“The Hammock Series,” 


No book could be more appropriate to 
head this list than Mrs, Burnham's 
charming story, entitled “No Gentle- 
men.’ It is therefore No. « of our 
“ Hammock Series.” 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





N . ; A 


“No Gentlemen.” 


“No Gentlemen.” 

“* We are soon amused, interested, and charmed. Be- 
longing to the class of stories popularly called 
* bright,’ and published judiciously at the opening 
of the season of hammocks and piazzas, it is far 
more readable than most of its kind. The plot is 
not too much of a plot for a legitimate New Eng- 
land story, and the conversaticn of ‘ Jabe’ is racy 
enough to make us forget that we were tired of 
Yankee dialect as treated by Mrs, Stowe and Mrs. 
Whitney. Indeed, the book is thoroughly enjoy- 
able.”"— The Critic, New York. 


“No Gentlemen’”’ 
*«Is fresh, simple, and natural.’’—Boston Fournal. 


No, 2. 


Barberine, 


The Story of a Woman’s Devotion. 


“Barberine.” 


“No one can begin this story without reading it to the 


end, for there is not a page at which the interest 

flags, and it is almost impossib'e not to feel that 

‘Barberine’ was a woman of history, and not of 

fiction.” —New York Herald, 
“Barberine.” 

“It is told with great power, and in a strikingly real- 
istic manner.’’—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“Barberine.” 

«The plot is intricate and exciting, and the incidents 
thickly crowded and natural,” —Sz. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

“Barberine.”’ 

“‘ There is nothing prosy about it in the least, but over- 
flows with a brilliancy that will cause it to be read 
by th ds.” — cial Advertiser. 

1 vol., 12mo, 365 pages, fine cloth, red and gold 
side stamp. 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $r. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 


205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
For Sale ty Booksellers. 














A THRILLING RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


A Nthilist Princess. 


From the French of M. L. GAGNEUR. 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 


This powerful novel, recently issued in Paris, has cre- 
ated a profound impression. It is timely in the extreme, 
and evidently founded on realities both as to character 
and incidents. Its plot is of the most exciting nature. 
One thrilling incident crowds closely upon another, and 
we are hurried breathlessly from the Court of the Czar to 
the secret rendezvous of the conspirators, and from the 
boudoir of the Princess Wanda to the military fortress, or 
the peasant’s hut. Statesmer, nobles, courtiers, briiliant 
men and fascinating women pass before us in dazzling suc- 
cession. Although a Nihilistic novel, its scenes lie almost 
entirely in the highest circles of Russian society. The 
author throws a strong and lurid light upon the wrongs, 
the outrages, and the oppressions that have produced the 
present dangerous state of affairs in Russia, and no one 
who begins to read it will be likely to lay it down until 
finished. It will not be doubted that the author has had 
access to the scenes which he describes. 


Shadows of Shasta. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. Price, $1. 


The Boston Courier says: ‘This little story is worth 
all the poetry that Joaquin Miller ever penned.”” The 
Cincinnati Times says: ‘‘ This is a story with a purpose, 
and few books of the same character have had a nobler 
one. The poet of the Sierras lifts his voice in behalf of the 
Indian. He relates the wrongs of the race with indigna- 
tion, subdued as much as possible, and with the graphic 
eloquence of an accomplished writer whose heart is in his 
subject.”” 


Sewer-Gas and tts 
Dangers. 


By G. P. BROWN. With 21 Illustrations. $1.25. 


This book for the times will be found tu be of great in- 
terest and importance to every one whose health depends 
in any degree upon plumbing and sewerage. It will open 
the eyes of every householder and tenant, and Jead them 
to seek for the invisible and insidious enemy—sewer-gas. 
It will enable the house-owner or agent to see where poor 
work has been given them, and to detect how, under cover 
of earth and wood-work and masonry, they have been de- 
ceived. It will enable the architects to give their employ- 
ers more perfect houses. It will show faithless plumbers 
and sewer-builders that their ways, which have been here- 
tofore ‘past finding out,” are now revealed. 


Music Study on Germany. 


By Miss Amy FAy (new and enlarged edition). 
Price, $1.25. 

“* It is bright and entertaining, being filled with descrip- 
tions, opinions, and facts i regard to the many distin- 
guished musicians and artists of the present day. A little 
insight into the home life of the German people is presented 
to the reader, and the atmosphere of a:t seems t> give a 
brightness and worth to the picture which imparts pleasure 
with the interest it creates.” —Letter to Dwight’s Fournal 
of Music. 


Familiar Talks on 
Enghsh Literature. 


By ApBy SAGE RICHARDSON. Price, $2. 


“Tt-appears to be one of the most carefully prepared 
and intelligent of its class. It everywhere shows signs of 
diligence, of good judgment, and a pure taste. In many 
of its characteristics it is unlike any book of its kind in 
the language, and we use no mere phrase of compliment 
when we say that it well supplies a want long felt by 
teachers of the young.” — 77zbune, New York. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 
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BOOKS FOR A LEISURE HOUR. 


Loiterings in Pleasant Paths, By Marion 
Harvanp. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.75. 

From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn. By Henry M.Fievp, D.D. 1 
vol., r2mo, $2. 

From Egypt to Japan. By Henry M. Fit.p, 
D.D. 1 vol., r2mo, $2. 

The Witchery of Archery. A Complete 
Manual of Archery. By Maurice Tuompson. IlIlus- 
trated, 1 vol., small r2mo, $1.50. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Givsert, author of 
“Bab Ballads,’? ‘‘ Pinafore,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.75. 

Rudder Grange. By Frank R. Srocxton. (A 
New and Enlarged Edition.) 1 vol, 16mo, paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Saxe Holm’s Stories. Two Series. Each, 1 
vol., r2mo, $1.50. 

Theophilus and Others. By Mary Mapes 
Dopcs. A book for older readers. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Hours in a Library. By Lesuiz STerHen. 
1 vol., r2mo, $1.75. 

The Theatres of Paris. By J. Branper 
Matruews. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

Impressions of London Social Life. By 
E.S. NADAL. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 

Recollections of Writers. By Cuartes and 
Mary Cowpben CLARKE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mares 
Donacg, editor of * St. Nicholas.” Profusely illus- 
trated. 1x vol., small quarto, extra cloth, a mew 
edition, $t.50. 

Dab Kinzer. A Story of a Growing Boy. By 
Wituiam O. StopparpD. 1 vol., r2mo, $1. 

About Old Story-Tellers. Of How and When 
They Lived, and What Stories They Told. By 
Donatp G. MitcHett. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, extra gilt top, $2. 

The Fairport Nine. By Noa Brooks, author 
of “* The Boy Emigrants.” x vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

The Schoolmaster’s Trial; or, Old 
School and New. By A. Perry. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1. 

A Jolly Fellowship. By Franx R. Srock- 
Ton, author of *“* Rudder Grange.’’ Illustrated, 1 
vol., r2mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

Knights of To-day; or, Love and 
Science. By Cuarves Barnaro. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

Jules Werne’s Exploration of the 
World. 

PartI. Famous Travels and ‘Travellers. 
Part II. The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Each part, 1 vol , 8vo, extra cloth, with more than 100 
full-page engravings, $3.50. 

The Demon of Cawnpore, Being Part First 
of ‘* The Steam House.” By JuLes VERNE. 1 vol., 
12mo, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 

Tigers and Traitors. Being Part Second of 
“The Steam House.” By Jutes VerNeE. 1 vol., 
12mo, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





WOOD. 


MAGIC. 


A Fable. By RIcHARD JEFFERIES, author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” etc., etc. 508 


pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The London A¢heneum says of this book ; ‘‘ Wood Magic’ is very charming. The interest of actuality is in- 
terwoven with romance; imagination is superadded to observation ; and instead of a more or less readable report, we 
are presented with a pleasant piece of art. The facts are the same, but the manner of their presentation is other 
than it was; and they seem more novel, more striking, and more attractive for the change.” 





Companion to the Revised Version 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Explaining the Reasons for the Changes 
Made in the Revised Edition. 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 


Professor of Humanity, St.. Andrew’s, and Member of 
the New Testament Company. 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE APPENDIX 
OF THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


WHICH CONTAINS THE 


CHANGES SUGGESTED 


BY THE 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE, 


But which were not assented to by the English 
Committee. 


By a MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COMMIT- 
tee of Revision, who is well aquainted with all the 
facts, having been connected with the work from the 
beginning. Cloth, 16mo, 216 pages, 75 cents. 

**No one can properly umderstand or judge of the 
Revised Version without this authentic explanation.’’— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

** An almost indispensable help.” — Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

** A valuable help.”"— 7he Churchman. 

‘*It supplies just such information as thoughtful 
Christians will desire.”—Baftist Family Magazine. 





Culture and Cooking ; 


Or, ART IN THE KITCHEN. By Cartuerine 
OweEN. 122 pages, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


‘** This is not a cook-book, it is something a great deal 
better. It is the missing link between the receipt-book 
and the dish you want.’’—Piladelphia Ledger. 

** Rich in common sense advice and suggestion, and 
will be a welcome addition to the American housewife's 
kitchen library.’’"—Yournal of Education. 





CASSELL’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY 


QF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS by well- 
known writers, in popular, portable, and readable 
form, issued Monthly. Price, 25 cents each; or in 
cloth gilt, 50 cenfts each. 

DOMESTIC FOLK-LORE, by the Rev. T. F. 
THISELTON Dyer, M.A., to be published 
July 9, forms Vol. s. 
Vol. 1.—HISTORY OF THE FREE-TRADE MOVE- 
MENT IN ENGLAND. By A. Moncre- 
DIEN. Fourth Edition (Twentieth Thou- 
sand). 
Vol. 2.—THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. By the 
Rev. J. Taytor, D.D., F.A.S.E. Second 
Edition. 

Vol. 3—BOSWELL AND JOHNSON: Their Com- 
panions and Contemporaries. By J. F. WAL- 
Ler, LL.D. Second Edition. 


Vol. 4.—THE REV. ROWLAND HILL, Preacuer 
AND Wit. By E. Broome. With Intro- 
duction by Rev. J. Sroucuton, D.D. 


What Girls Can Do. 


A book for Mothers and Daughters. By Puittis 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 399 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 





** All the mothers and daughters in the country will 
do well to read this really valuable work.” —/%ilade/- 
phia Chronicle Herald. 

“The work is divided into three parts: Work for 
Duty, Work for Pleasure, and Work for Necessity. 
Upon these topics the author writes with good sense, 
and offers a good many valuable hints. The style is 
good and the matter valuable, and will be found useful 
to any of our girls who are willing to take good advice.” 
—Baltimore Gasette. 


the: dns OF Didi. 


As said and sung by Engli-~h authors. Selected, with 
a preliminary essay on books. By JoHN ALFRED 
LanGrorpD, LL.D., F.R.H.S. Tastefully bound in 
patent leather, gilt, $r. ; 
** A beautiful little pocket volume.”—Boston Trans- 

script. 

** Every lover of books will wish to own this neat lit- 
tle volume.”—WV. Y. Tribune. 





GS" FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.,, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
* Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


J. L. & J..B.-GILDER,~ .:...  Exatogs. 





ParTiaL List of ContTRIBUTORS, 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, **H. H.,” 
Charles de Kay, Frances Hodgson Burnett, R. W. Gil- 
der, John Burroughs, H. H, Boyesen, Joel Chandler 
Harris, (** Uncle Remus’’), Sydney Howard Gay, Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer. George W. Cable, Emma Lazarus, 
P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff, Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, J. H. Morse, Rev. Francis Brown, Capt. S. B. 
Luce, Prof. Theo. Gill, Edmund W. Gosse. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Contributors whose pens, if regularly wielded in 
Tue CrirTIc’s service, can give it at oncea high position 
among reviews, American or foreign.’”’— New York 
Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter.”"—New York 7ribune. 

‘* Starts under the best auspices.’’-—New York Times. 

** Grows better as it grows older.”—Sfring/field Re- 
publican. 

“ An attractive and neatly printed journal.”—//ar- 
per’s Weekly. 

“A very handsome journal.” —Norristown Herald. 

**Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” — 
Buffalo Courier. 

‘No question of its ability.”".—Home Yournal. 

‘* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 

“In excellent hands.”"—Boston Sat. Eve'g Gazette. 

“ The fairest :epresentative of broad culture in Amer- 
ica to-day.’’—Detroit Lllustrated News. 

** Well spoken of universally.”—W. Y.£ve'g Telegram. 

“* An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.”— Courrier des Etats-Unis. 


Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. 


=" Fersons who desire back numbers should write 
at once, as the supply is nearly exhausted. 


Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TAINE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, VOL. II. 


THE JACOBIN CONQUEST. 


Being the third volume of the Origins of 
Contemporary France. Translated by 
Joun Duranvb. Large 12mo, $2.50. 


NEW LEISURE HOUR BOOKS. 


16mo. $1 each. 
AMONG THE HILLS. 
By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 16mo (Leisure 
Hour Series), $1. 

‘* The story of the infinite possibilities of the 
human heart ; of the greatness of human life 
—a greatness independent of circumstances ; of 
the power of faith and conscience, and of salva- 
tion worked out in the silence ofa humble life. 
The book is admirably written and full of 
power and pathos.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. 
By Tueo. Girt, author of “ Pretty Miss Bel- 
lew.” 16mo (Leisure Hour Series), $1. 
“It is only once in a while, even in these days 
of fiction, that such a thoroughly good and in- 
teresting novel ts published. Such a one is‘A 
Matter-of-Fact Girl.’ Altogether the 
book ts charmingly fresh, healthful, and enter- 
taining, and offers a refreshing contrast to the 
morbid anatomy in which so many of our novel- 
writers delight to indulge.”—Christian Union. 


MATRIMONY. 


“* This most enjoyable of novels.”’—N.Y. Times. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 














For Summer Reading. 





THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. By Anna K. 
Green. Large 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS. 


MR. PERKINS’ DAUGHTER. An INTERNATIONAL 
Romance. By Ciara Lanza. 16mo, paper, 60 cts. ; 
cloth, $x. 


THE LEAVENWORTH CASE. By Anna Katue- 
RINE GREEN. Paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $r. 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. Square 16mo, 
paper, €0 cents ; cloth extra, $1. 


THE BRETON MILLS: A Romance or New Enc- 
LAND Lirg. By Cnarites J. Bettamy. Square 
16mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth extra, $1. 


CUPID AND THE SPHINX. By Harrorp FLem- 
MING. 16mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 


A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. By Anna Katu- 
ERINE GR&EN. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

THE HEART OF IT; A Romance or East aAnp 
West. By Wittiam O. SropparD. 16mo, paper, 
60 cents ; cloth, $x. 


UNCLE JACK’S EXECUTORS. By Annette Lv- 
CILLE NoBLE. 16mo, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1. 

THE STRANDED SHIP: A Srory or SEA AND 
Suore. By L. CLrarxe Davis. Square 16mo, paper, 
€o cents; cloth extra, $r. 

NESTLENOOK. By Leonarp Kip, author of ‘* The 
Dead Marquise,’ “ Under the Bells,” etc. Square 
16mo, paper, 60 cents ; cloth extra, $1. 


TRANSATLANTIC NOVELS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
sy W. H. Mattock. Square 16mo, paper, 60 cents ; 
cloth extra, $r. 


MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK, By Henri Rocue- 
FORT. Square 16mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth extra, $1. 


CAPTAIN FRACASSE. By Tueopnite Gautier. 
Translated by E. M. Beam. Square 16mo, paper, 60 
cents ; cloth extra, $r. 

THE AMAZON. By Franz Dincetstepr. Trans- 
lated by Jas. MorGAN Hart. Square 16mo, paper, 
60 cents ; cloth extra, $1. 

MOTHER MOLLY. By Frances Mary Pzarp. 
Square 16mo, paper, 60 cents ; cloth extra, $1. 

THE LOST CASKET. Translated from ‘“‘Za Main 
Coupée” of F. pe Boiscossry, by S. Lez. Square 
16mo, paper, 60 cents ; cloth extra, $r. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


FOR VACATION TOURISTS. 


MR. MOULTON’S RANDOM RAMBLES. “ Written 
with such grace and charming play of delicate humor 
that it is a pleasure to readthem.”’ Price, $1.25. 


H. H.’S BITS OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE AND AT 
HOME. These delightful volumes never grow old and 
are always entertaining and instructive. 


MANUELA PAREDES, “ We thinkno higher praise can 
be bestowed upon this novel than to say that it is not 
excelled either in merit or interest by any former book 
in the famous ‘ No Name’ Series.’’ Price, $1. 


THE TSAR’S WINDOW. This entertaining story of 
life in St. Petersburg finds new admirers daily. 
Price, $1. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER 1N NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 
HOWELLS—HIS NEW BOOK. 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY, and 
other Stories. By W. D. Howe ts. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50, 


“ The style is exquisite.”"—New York Tribune. * 


* Light and bright, delicate and dainty.”""—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


“The choicest thing in current fiction.”’—Hartford 
Courant. 


“ This last preduction by Mr. Howells signally exhibits 
his wonderful ability it. delineatyng all the lights and shades 
of feminine feeling, and preserving, among a labyrinth of 
seeming contradictions, the personal identity of the crea- 
tures of his lively imaginat'on, who are liv ng entities and 
not cold abstracuions.”"—Boston Transcript. 


A BOOK OF LOVE STORIES. 


By Nora Perry. A group of ten choice stories of New 
England love and lovers, showing all that subtle insight 
and power of felicitous description for which Miss Perry 
is so well known. 1 vol., r€mo, $1. 


ROUND-ROBIN SERIES. 


“ Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


No. 1.A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. $1. 


The scenes are laid in Paris and Provence, Quebec and 
New England, and the actors are French nobles and Puritan 
rustics. The bcok is rich in charming description and dra- 
matic situations. 





No. 2. A LESSON IN LOVE. $1. 


A story of modern society in New York, with admi- 
rable character-painting. ‘The compl'cations aii-ing out of 
the ancient endowments of St. Pentecosi’?s Church are fol- 
lowed through a paradise of love-making in dainty bou- 
doirs and on the rocky New England coast wh.le the ** Les- 
son’ is being taught. 





No.3. THE GEORGIANS. $1. 


A brilliant novel of Southern life and character, in which 
incidents and types quite original (in so far as literature is 
concerned) are treated with absorbing interest. 

“Its ability is unmistakable and its interest genuine.” 
—Literary World, 


«The most satisfactory piece of literary work that has 
been done in the South since the war.” —<A ¢/anta Consti- 
tution, x 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and ra- 
vines of New Hampshire. One for the grand marine 
scenery and quaint cities of the Canadian seaboard. One 
for the scenic beauties and romantic antiquities of New 
England. One for the beaches, lakes, and mountains and 
the noble cities cf New York and Pennsylvania. These 
books contain scores of maps; vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, history, and poetry of each locality; lists of hotels 
at each point, with their prices and locations; accounts of 
routes of tuavel by sea and land ; choice quotations from 
hundreds of favorite authors, referring to special localities, 
and no end of other items, to minister to the comfort, sat- 
isfaction, and enlightenment of the traveller. The volumes 
are bound in flexible red cloth, and each contains from 400 
to 500 pages. Price, $1.50 each. 

“ The Osgocd Guide-Bo: ks are much the best we have 
ever had in this countrv, and they can challenge comparison 
with Baedekei’s, which are the be-t in Europe. ‘I! e vol- 
ume devoted to the Whi:e Mouutains is full, precise, coin- 
pact, sensible, and honest,’’ says the Vew York Jr:bune 
of June 11, 1881, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





UNCLE REMUS: His Songs and Sayings. 
Folk-lore of the Old Plantation. 
Harris. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by F. S. Church, whose humorous animal draw- 
ings are so well known, and J. H. Moser, of Georgia. 
Price, $1.50. 


GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. By Georce 
T. Ferris. . Appletons’ “New Handy-Volume 
Series.” 18mo, paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


“ Great Violinists and Pianists ” is the fifth volume of 
Mr. Ferris’ Music Series, now consisting of **‘ The Great 
German Composers,” ‘‘ The Great Italian and French 
Composers,” “ Great Singers, First Series,” “ Great 
Singers, Second Series,” and *‘ Great Violinists and 
Pianists.” Price for the complete set, in cloth, $3; in 
paper, $1.50. 

LOUKIS LARAS: Reminiscences of a Chiote Mer- 
chant during the Greek War of Independence. From 
the modern Greek of D, Bikelas. Appletons’ ‘‘ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, 30 cents. 


This fascinating narrative has met with great suc- 
cess abroad, translations having appeared in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, as well as in English: 
It is a simple story of the adventures and vicissitudes 
of a Chiote merchant and his family during the Greek 
War for Independence, written in a singularly felicitous 
style, and affording a striking picture of the suffering 

of th he Greeks in that desperate struggle. 

THE LAND OF GILEAD. With Excursions in the 

Lebanon. By Laurance OLIPHANT. With Illus- 

trations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


**His journeys took him quite off the beaten tracks 
of tourists and archzological explorers ; he got an ‘ in- 
side view,’ so to call it, of native life and manners ; 
he saw something of the wandering Bedouins ; and we 
know of no recent book on Palestine which is really so 
instructive, from which the reader can derive so large a 
fund of entertainment.” — Eclectic Magazine. 

LADY CLARA DE VERE. A Novelette. 
German of FriepricH SPizLHAGEN. 
‘““ New Handy-Volume Series.” 
cents. 

The story was undoubtedly sucgested by Tenny- 
son’s famous poem, ‘* Lady Ciara Verede Vere.” 


The 
By Joe, CHANDLER 


From the 
Appletons’ 
18mo, paper, 25 





POVERINA. An Italian Story. Appletons’ ‘* New 
Handy-Volume Series.’? 18mo, paper, Price, 30 
cents. 


GREAT SINGERS. Firs Series; Faustina Bordoni 
to Malibran. Second Series : Malibran to ‘Titiens. 
By Georct T. Ferris, author of “ The Great 
German Composers,”’ etc. Appletons’ “* New Handy- 


Volume Series.” 18mo. ‘Twovolumes. Paper, 30 
cents each ; cloth, 60 cents each. 
THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. Comprising 


Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches of Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Wagner. Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


™ GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH COMPO- 
ERS. . Comprising Biographical and Anecdotical 
Teaches of Palestrina, Piccini, Paisiello, Cimarosa, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, Cherubini and his 
predecessors, Mehul, Spontini., Halevy, Boieldieu, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, and Gounod. By GEorGE ‘ 
Ferris. Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


at HISTORY OF THE BRITISH PAR- 
MENT. From the Earliest Periods tothe Present 

Tine with Notices of Eminent Parliamentary Men 

and Examples of their Oratory. Compiled by G. 

H. Jennincs. One volume, crown 8vo, 546 pages, 

cloth, $2.50. 

“Tt would be sheer affectation to deny the fasci- 
nation exercised by the‘ Anecdotal History of Parlia- 
ment.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 
THE NEW NOBILITY. A Story of Europe and 

America. By J. W. Forney, author of “Anecdotes of 

Public Men,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This, the first novel by Colonel Forney, is remarkable 
for its varied scenes and characters, as a reflex of cur- 
rent turbulent opinion, for the range of interests and 
themes whick it covers, forits picturesque and animated 
style, and its stirring incidents. 


AL. ALONE. A Novelette. By Anpré Tueuriet, 
author of ‘**Gérard’s Marriage.”” “*The Two Bar- 
bels,” etc., etc. (Appletons’ ** New Handy-Volume 
Series.” Paper, 25 cents. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York 





BIBLICAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. 


Hours with the Bible; ; or, Scriptures 
in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. 


By CunnincHam Geixig, D.D., author of “‘ Life and 
Words of Christ.’ 


CREATION TO PATRIARCHS. The Creation 
Origin of Man and his Primitive Condition, The Flood 
Geology, Bible and Modern Science, etc., etc. 

MOSES TO THE JUDGES. The Rueiien, etc., Op- 
= in Egypt, The Plagues, Mount Sinai, The 

ilderness, Conquest, Judges, Gideon, etc. 
Each volume complete in itself with copious index and 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, 526 pages, $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘“* Dr. Geikie has given the world a work which is be- 
yond criticism. . . . It gives the concentrated results 
of many, lines of investigation, and is in itself a whole 
library.” —From the Churchman. 

“It is a volume full of rich and varied learning ; 
will prove an invaluable addition to every Settiet 
library.”"—New York Herald. 


JAMES POTT, 12 Astor P1., N.Y. 
The Best Editions of New Version of 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


TWO EDITIONS. 


NEW TESTAMENT, exact reprint of best Oxford 
edition. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, goc. Cloth, red edges, 
Venetian morocco, $1.75. Full morocco, $3.25. vant 
morocco, divinity circuit, calf lined, solid gilt edge, $8. 

NEW TESTAMENT, Revised Version, 1881. 
Exact reprint of best Oxford edition. Oxford red line. 
1 vol., octavo, cloth, bevelled, red edges, $2. Venetian 
morocco, gilt edges, “$3. 50. Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 
$6. Levant morocco, divinity circuit, calf lined, gilt 
edge, $12. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE EMPEROR. 


By GEORG EBERS. 


FrRoM THE GERMAN BY CLARA BELL. 
Revised and Corrected in the United States. 
TWO VOLUMES, 
Paper covers, 80 cents per set. 
eae $1.50 per set. 


For Sale at all the Book-stores. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Cloth 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 


il Murray Street, New York. 


American Journal of Numismatics, 


Published Quarterly, 





THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME BEGINS JULY I, 1881. 
Subscription : 
Two Dollars per Volume, in Advance, 
Prompt remittances are requested. 


Communications desired from those interested in the 
Science. Address 


JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Juty 1st, 1881. 





‘““HUBERT HOME CLUB ASSOCIATIONS.” 


Plans can be seen and ail information obtained 
at the Offices of the Associations, 1251 Broadway. 


Gabe bale £9 


De Nt ok x Cr 


copvnienvap, 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 





179 BROADWAY, Near CORFLANDT st., 
NEW YORK, 
And Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 








MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 








Sent by mail, post- 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yiclds a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. ¥. Mining Stock Exchange 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO.., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought dnd sold for investors, or 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 








upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 
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TOWN TOPICS. 


James McCreery & Co. have beautiful parasols suited 
to accompany variolls constumes. 


Silks displaying the rarest’ néw shades have been re- 
ceived by Messrs, James McCreery & Co. 


. * * * . 
Some beautiful a of seasonable hosiery are to 
be seen at James McCreery & Co.’s, 
* 
Es 
** Broadway and Eleventh Street "is the central meet- 
ing place for admirers of beautiful- goods. 


ae 
Very handsome are some of the new patterns of Table 
Damask shown by James McCreery & Co. 


rd 
a 
Portiéres and Curtains are made by Messrs. McCreery 
to harmonize with other decorations. 


*, * . . 
Cornices and rods and rings for window-curtains or 
portiéres may be found at James McCreery & Co.’s. 


#* x 
Very pretty linen hemstitched handkerchiefs are those 
with bright colored borders of pronounced plaids. 


a % ; 

Bouquets of artificial flowers at James McCreery & 
Co.’s (fit to be worn on the person) are extremely nat- 
ural. 


* 
* 
Textile fabrics employ the essential element of color 
in the most delightful forms for household decoration. 
a* x 
The white lawn dresses at James McCreery & Co.’s 
look cool and beautiful. Some of them are adorned 
with rich sashes of crimson or blue. 


* 

Cretonne draperies shown by Messrs. James McCreery 
& Co, emulate very successfully the effects of Raw Silk. 
x 

Useful articles, suitable for presents for gentlemen, 
may be found in the furnishing department at James 
McCreery & Co.’s. a*s 

Elegant linen for, the table, bedroom, nursery and 

erson may be found in great variety at Messrs. James 
acpeeey & Co.'s. establishment. 


ad 

Messrs. James McCreery & Co. have special arrange- 

ments with the most skilful silk weavers of the world 
for the production of exclusive novelties. 


** x 
Messrs. James McCreery & Co. make a study of color 
effects with reference to different types of womanly 
beauty, and hence the great success of their costumes. 
* 


ee 
The ingenious weaving displayed in some of the beau- 














tiful Black Silk Grenadines at James McCreery & Co,’s | 


gives the effect of light and ‘shade to the beautiful 
floral designs. 


a 
Some of the Embroidered Cambric Babies’ Dresses | 


displayed by Messrs. James McCreery & Co. are ex- 
treme'y pretty in design and wrought with the greatest 
delicacy. 
ate 
Embroidered datiste recently imported by Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co. contains a motive in the scroll 
ornamentation that commends it to persons of cultivated 
taste. a*« 
The collection of Real Laces and beautiful embroid- 
ered éatistes are among the most attractive goods lately 


placed upon Messrs. James. McCreery & Co.’s counters. | 
tJ 


shown by Messrs. 


*® 
Some of the Madras Curtains ee 
y woven, the pat- 


James McCreery & Co. are exquisite 


tern appearing almost like the frosty pencillings upon a | 


window-pane, 


a x 
Beautiful effects are produced by the combinations of 
color in some of the mantel Cloths, Lambrequins, Piano 
Covers, and other elegant articles of plush drapery 
shown by. Messrs. James McCreery & Co. : 


* 

The Kid Gloves made by the Veuve ae are re- 
markuable for adaptability to the hand, an 

have failed to find a perfect fit elsewhere may be suc- 
cessful at the store of James McCreery & Co., who are 
agents in this country for these gloves. 


a 
In purchasing a Black Silk Dres® it is wise to rely 
upon the judgment of a —_ dealer and accept a 
silk that has been tried by them and found satisfactory 
in every particular, Such a silk is James McCreery & 
Co.’s ‘* Cachemire Sublime de Novi.” 


* 

A representative of James McCreery & Co. who has 
lately returned to this country reports the leaning of 
fashion as altogether in favor of those laces possessin 
the most marked and definite patterns, such as Englis 
and Irish Point, Point de Venice, eee laws, and 
certain types of rich Valenciennes. The beautiful col- 
lection of these laces which Messrs. McCreery have late- 
ly secured is well worthy of — and in some of 
the comparatively inexpensive Spanish Lace there will 
be found motives in the elaborately wrought designs 
that show them to have been drawn by masters of dec- 
orative art. As these laces lend themselves to the pur- 
poses of mal adornment even more happily than 


those of flimsy and feeble design they are commended 
to persons of good taste. 


persons who | 








TOURISTS’ ARTICLES. . 


Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. invite 
attention to their complete stock of 
convenient articles for Tourists, 
including travelling-bags and all 
kinds of toilet requisites to furnish 
bags so that a lady.or gentleman 


can have the required articles and | 


no others, avoiding the extra weight 
and monopoly of room which un- 
necessary articles incur, a fault 
common in foreign-made bags. 

A furnished bag is a great con- 
venience in keeping toilet articles 
together in the meagre space which 
a stateroom affords, and persons 
preparing for European or other 
travel are invited to examine these 
goods. 


TIFFANY & CO., Union Square, 
New York. 





Sypher & Co. , 


789 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


are continually receiving in- 
vowces of interesting goods from 
their expert agent, who travels 
among the old Towns of England and Con-’ 
tinental Europe, collecting worthy articles. 
Their establishment is a great repository of 
curious modern and antique Objects of Art, 
Furniture, and Articles of Virtu, to which 
visitors are always welcome, whether they desire 
to purchase or not. Many pieces of old furni- 
ture and plate whose value has been enhanced 
by association may be seen there, together with 


Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Works, and other artzstic 
articles, some of them possessing 
high historical cnterest. 


Sypher & Ca., 
789 and {41 Broadway, N. Y. 











FSTERBROO 





Foor Use or Decoration. 


Chinese 


AND 
Japanese Fans 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


= 


Fans from five cents 
to $20. 


Parasols from Ten Cts. to £16. 


tf 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


627 Broadway, New York. 









(3 "rate 


YS ESTERGRGOKGCo | 


ALCO NEE ® 







Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 
W. BOUTON begs to cali attention to his 


, © large and carefully selected stock (upwards 


of 30,000 volumes) of Fine, Rare, and Curious 





Books and Manuscripts, including an unusually 
large and choice assemblage of works bearing 
upon the Fine Arts; Picture Galleries, Books of 
Prints, Collections of Etchings, Ornamental and 
Decorative Art, etc., etc., together with the best 
Library Editions of Standard Authors, English and 
French, in all departments, suitable for the library— 
Specimens of Early Typography, Manuscripts, Illu- 
minated Missals, Books of Hours, etc, etc. 


Catalogues of second-hand Books, old and new, 
issued at intervals, and will be sent to any address, 
upon receipt of stamps for postage, 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST 


ConTAINS: 


The concluding part of T. B. ALDRICH’s paper entitled 
“A DAY IN AFRICA,” 
beautifully illustrated ; 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, 
An exceedingly interesting paper by H. P. JOHNSTON, Illustrated from 
yi by Reynolds, Stuart, Trumbull, and Copley, and drawings by W. 
. Sheppard ; 
A fine poem, 


“ ALMOND BLOSSOM,” 
By MARGARET VELEY, the illustration for which, drawn by Abbey and en- 
graved by Cole, is made a frontispiece to the number ; 


The conclusion of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S series of papers on the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by W. H, Gibson ; 
A full-page illustration of HERRICK’S poem, 


The Parce, 
by E. A, Abbey; 


The third and last part of Mrs. L, W. CHAMPNEY'S Series of Papers on 
PORTUGAL, 


Finely illustrated ; 


An important and timely paper, entitled 


“WATER ROUTES FROM THE GREAT NORTHWEST,” 
By FREDERICK G. MATHER, illustrated by maps and plans; 


A delightful paper of a retrospective character, written by JAMES T, FIELDS 
during his last illness, entitled 


“THEN;” 
A humorous Georgia sketch, entitled 


THE VARIOUS LANGUACES OF BILLY MOON, 
by R,. M. JOHNSTON ; 


MISS PICKETT, 


ASSASSINS AND NIHILISTS; 


A Short Story ; 


The TWO SERIAL NOVELS—‘‘A Laodicean,” by THOMAS HARDY, and 


‘Anne,’ by Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


Poems by SARAH O, JEWETT and LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON ; 


And other interesting matter. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


EN BE 4 OC a $4 00 
BRP SG Wire ONO TORE ooo. . rcie ck cc cceccccsec cess cesececees 400 
RU PEs OE WORE Sune ccc tc ce cscs (6 cccvcesevcdsccccdccesses 4 09 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEGPLE, One Year... .i...c ccc cccccecs cccccccccees I 50 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a weekly publication, contain- 
ing works of Travel, Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices ranging from 
10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Harper's Franklin Square Library will 
be furnished gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 





(@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and 
Sour thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
To-Day in America. 
Studies for the Old World and the New. By JoszerpH HatrTon. 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


II. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
III. 


Farm Festivals. 
By Witt Careton, author of “Farm Ballads,’ ‘‘Farm Legends,” and “ Centen- 





nial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic illustrations. Uniform with “ Farm Bal- 
lads” and ‘Farm Legends.” 8vo, illuminated cloth, $2; gilt edges, $2.50. 
IV. 


Beauty in Dress. 
By Miss Oakey. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


V. 
The Revised Version of the New Testament. 
Harper’s American editions. In brevier type. 4to, paper, 20c. 16mo, cloth, 45¢. ; 
full leather, gilt edges, goc. ¥ 
The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand 
and King Louis XVIII. during the Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) 
From the manuscripts preserved in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Paris. With a preface, observations, and notes by M. G. PALLAIN. 4to, paper, 2o0c. 
Also ih 12mo, cloth, 75c. 
VIL. 
Unbelief in the 18th Century 
as Contrasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the Cunningham Lectures for 
1880, By Joun Catirns, D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. 4to, paper, 20c. 12mo, 
cloth, 6oc. 
VIII. 
Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
Edited by Erpzs SarGent. Royal 8vo, illuminated cloth, colored edges, $4.50. 


1X. 
Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A book for boys. By THomas W. Knox, 
author of “ The Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. x. 
The English Colonies in America, 

A Short History of the English Colonies in America. By Henry Carnor Lopcs. 
8vo, half leather, $3. 

XI. 

Thomas Carlyle. ‘ 

The Man and his Books. [Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, and Anec- 
dotes of himself and his friends. By Witt1am Howie WYtig. 4to, paper, 2oc. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Witttam Brack. With 55 


aillustrations. 2o0c. 


An Ocean Free Lance, By W. Crark RussELL. 200. 

A Costly Heritage. By Atice O'HANLON. 20¢. 

Visited on the Children. By Tueo. Girt. 2oc. 

!!%. By Georce H. Hepwortn. $r. 

At the Seaside, and other Storieg. By Mary Ceci Hay. 150. 
A Child of Nature. By Ropert Bucuanan. 15¢. 

My First Offer, and other Stories, By Mary Ceci Hay. 1c. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the author of “ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount 
Desert.”” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watter Besant and James Rice. 20. 
The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne BEALE. 20c. 
Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hasserton. Illustrated, $r. 





(Se Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


(Ce Hareer’s Catatocuer mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





Burr Printinc Houss, 18 Jacos St.. N. Y. 








